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LEARNING FROM IRAQ: A FINAL REPORT 
FROM THE SPECIAL INSPECTOR GENERAL 
FOR IRAQ RECONSTRUCTION 


TUESDAY, JULY 9, 2013 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on the Middle East and North Africa, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 o’clock a.m., in 
room 2172 Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Ileana Ros- 
Lehtinen (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. The subcommittee will come to order. 

After recognizing myself and the ranking member, my good 
friend, Mr. Deutch, for 5 minutes each for our opening statements, 
I will then recognize members seeking recognition for 1 minute. 

We will then hear from our witnesses. Thank you, gentlemen, for 
being here, and without objection your written statements will be 
made a part of the record and members may have 5 days to insert 
statements and questions for the record, subject to the length limi- 
tation in the rules. 

I’d like to tell our witnesses that our parties are having their 
conferences right now and they’re just getting out. So I’m sure that 
people will be filtering in. The chair now recognizes herself for 5 
minutes. 

The stabilization and reconstruction operations in Iraq were, at 
the time, the largest such project of its kind that the United States 
Government ever undertook. 

But for all of the good intentions, it was a program replete with 
challenges, over-promises, setbacks and shortcomings. 

Of course, it had its share of accomplishments and successes as 
well. But at the end of the day, when we look back at our approach 
to the rebuilding of Iraq, we’re left with an overall sense that there 
were too many errors, that fraud was widespread and that there 
was an unnecessary amount of waste of U.S. taxpayer dollars. 

Not long into the Iraq conflict, it became clear that our expecta- 
tions for a limited post-conflict engagement gave way to the hard 
realities on the ground. 

Our mission would quickly have to shift from a short-term oper- 
ation to a long-term protracted rebuilding effort that would require 
large amounts of human and financial capital that we had neither 
the planning nor the capability to conduct. 

( 1 ) 
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The Special Inspector General for Iraq Reconstruction and his ex- 
cellent team spent 9 years, countless hours, analyzing our efforts 
in Iraq in order to identify the challenges that we faced, what we 
did wrong, where we succeeded, and most importantly, what hap- 
pened to the $60 billion in taxpayer money used to fund the re- 
building of Iraq. 

What was concluded painted a very grim picture of our ability to 
adequately plan, execute and oversee large-scale stability and re- 
construction operations. 

According to the Inspector General, as much as $3 billion to $5 
billion were wasted from the Iraq relief and reconstruction fund 
alone due to poor accountability, and as much as $8 billion overall. 

Many projects in Iraq ran over budget and behind schedule be- 
cause of a lack of oversight and a lack of accountability, like the 
Basrah Children’s Hospital. According to the Inspector General’s 
reports, this hospital was supposed to cost $50 million but ran to 
over $165 million and fell more than a year behind schedule. 

Another mismanaged project was the Fallujah wastewater treat- 
ment system. The IG found that the initial $30 million project tri- 
pled in cost to nearly $100 million and only reached one-third of 
the homes originally planned. 

These are but a few examples but they may prove valuable and 
the need for improved oversight going into the future. 

The lessons learned and the recommendations put forth in the 
Inspector General’s final report — and I hope that everyone will 
have a chance to look at it — “Learning From Iraq: A Final Report 
from the Special Inspector General for Iraq Reconstruction,” and all 
of the members have the book — serves as an important tool for the 
United States Government and for us in the United States Con- 
gress as we find ourselves facing a shift in the post-conflict role in 
Afghanistan. 

Our efforts in Afghanistan have already replaced those of Iraq as 
its nation’s largest ever stabilization and reconstruction operation. 

Among the many challenges we faced in Iraq that the Inspector 
General highlights were a deteriorating security situation and in- 
adequate oversight over the projects and programs being imple- 
mented. 

Yet for all of the challenges that we faced and the deficiencies 
that we encountered, nearly all of them lead back to the fact that 
we did not have a proper plan in place beforehand, which ham- 
pered our ability to execute and oversee stabilization and rebuild- 
ing operations properly. 

We have spent nearly $100 billion in Afghanistan under similar 
circumstances as Iraq, yet we still find ourselves making many of 
the same mistakes that we cannot afford to make as we prepare 
to withdraw our troops from Afghanistan at the end of 2014. 

It is likely that the United States will find itself in a similar po- 
sition when examining future reconstruction efforts. 

In Haiti, a recent GAO report that I commissioned illustrated the 
lack of coordination and inadequate use of funds between the 
USAID and the State Department. 

In Syria, we must prepare for the possibility that similar efforts 
may be needed in a post-Assad era, as the conflict further cripples 
the country’s infrastructure. 
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In order to ensure that we maintain the know-how to properly 
plan, execute, and oversee any future similar operations, we must 
learn from the lessons of Iraq. We must centralize unity of com- 
mand, advocate for better interagency coordination and use our 
funds more wisely, more efficiently and more effectively. 

And with that, I will turn to my ranking member, Mr. Deutch, 
for his opening statement. 

Mr. Deutch. Thank you. Thank you. Madam Chairman, for call- 
ing today’s important hearing. 

It’s been just over 10 years since the United States went into 
Iraq under a false pretense of thwarting weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. 

Nearly 4,500 brave U.S. soldiers were killed. More than 32,000 
were wounded, including thousands with critical brain and spinal 
injuries and over 100,000 Iraqi civilians were killed. 

And now I think there is an unfortunate perception there was so 
much upheaval in the region over the past 2 years Iraq is no longer 
a priority. Yet at a cost of $2 trillion and the high human toll, we 
will feel the lasting effects of this war for many years. 

The U.S. has spent $60 billion on reconstruction efforts. It’s an 
incredible amount of taxpayer dollars. But we did this to ensure 
lasting security, not just for the Iraqi people but for stability in the 
region and to try to create a reliable partner to help protect U.S. 
strategic interests. 

Even though our military operations have concluded, as we’ll 
hear today there are still thousands of U.S. civilian personnel on 
the ground working to ensure that Iraq has the security and civil 
society institutions necessary to sustain a successful and stable 
state. 

The United States and Iraq are working to implement all eight 
tracks of the Strategic Framework Agreement. But in order to sus- 
tain long-term stability, the focus needs to be on more than just se- 
curity. It must be on economic reforms, infrastructure, and rebuild- 
ing and strengthening higher education for a new generation of 
Iraqis. 

The IMF projects a GDP growth rate of 10 percent for 2013. Oil 
production is over 3 million barrels per day, helping to stabilize the 
markets as the U.S. and our partners can continue to find ways to 
shrink Iranian exports. 

For the first time in 2 years, there is dialogue between all of 
Iraq’s political leaders. Although the run-up to April’s provincial 
elections was marred with increased violence, the elections were 
deemed a success. However, sectarian violence has only increased 
with over 2,000 casualties between April and June. 

The greater test will come as the Parliament prepares for next 
year’s national elections followed by Presidential elections. A peace- 
ful transfer of power will be the true test of any democracy. 

In any operation of this scale, with this much money involved we 
owe it to the American people to conduct stringent oversight. For 
the past 9 years, the Office of the Special Inspector General for 
Iraq Reconstruction has audited and investigated the State and 
DoD reconstruction operations on the ground in Iraq. 
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According to the 220 audits and 170 inspection reports conducted 
by — conducted by the Inspector General, Iraq reconstruction efforts 
have been plagued by waste, fraud and abuse. 

I applaud the IG’s work in securing the successful conviction of 
100 fraud cases and recovery of nearly $300 million in misused as- 
sistance. But the amount wasted we know totals well into the bil- 
lions. 

I am most interested to hear from the Inspector General as to 
how waste and fraud can be better controlled in future stabiliza- 
tion, how waste and fraud can be prevented in future stabilization 
and reconstruction operations. 

How do we learn from this? How do we use the lessons learned 
in Iraq to streamline bureaucracy while ensuring better inter- 
agency coordination on reconstruction programs? 

How do we maintain oversight, evaluate progress and enforce 
time lines of private security and civilian contractors, particularly 
when you have, at times, over 170,000 private contractors on the 
ground? A recent CNN report indicated that contractors have 
reaped a staggering $138 billion in Iraq — $138 billion. 

And perhaps most importantly, I look forward to hearing how we 
can better achieve host-country buy-in. How do we operate in a sit- 
uation if the U.S. is looked upon as occupiers by the people? 

How can we achieve this connection, not through bribery at every 
level of government but with the people who will be working in the 
water treatment plant or the mother who could have the chance to 
send her child to a university? 

As the Inspector General prepares to wind down his mandate 
later this year, the title of this hearing is fitting — “Learning From 
Iraq” — ^because although I hope we’re never involved in a contin- 
gency operation of this magnitude again, appropriate advanced 
strategic planning for any future efforts can mitigate the pitfalls of 
Iraq. 

The chair’s focus on Afghanistan just several minutes ago, focus- 
ing on Afghanistan going forward, saving taxpayers’ money, stop- 
ping fraud, stopping waste — these are all incredibly important top- 
ics that I look forward to hearing our witnesses speak about today. 

I look forward to what I hope will be a productive discussion on 
how we can apply the special Inspector General’s best practices to 
any future operations. 

I appreciate your being here, both of you. And Madam Chairman, 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much, Mr. Deutch, for your 
opening statement. 

We will then now recognize members for a 1-minute opening 
statement. We will begin with Mr. Kinzinger. Thank you. 

Mr. Kinzinger. Well, thank you. Madam Chair, and gentlemen, 
thank you for serving your nation and being here. I appreciate it. 

Since I only have 1 minute, I want to just quickly say I’m a vet- 
eran of the Iraq War. I’ve been there multiple times over multiple 
years and in fact during that process I saw great improvement, es- 
pecially after the surge happened, which probably many people still 
in Congress today oppose the surge. And it was amazing to me. 

And then as a Member of Congress, I was utterly shocked to find 
out that the administration decided that they were going to leave 
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no residual troops at the end of — there was no negotiation of a fur- 
ther Status of Forces Agreement. 

We’re talking about the lessons we’re going to learn in Afghani- 
stan. I think that’s what’s important, because I just read an article 
today in The New York Times that the U.S. is considering a faster 
pullout in Afghanistan. 

In fact, they’re talking about a zero-troops option after 2014, 
which was a number that was randomly pulled out of a political 
generator of saying, hey, politically, 2014 would be a good number. 

I’m very concerned that we repeat the mistakes in Iraq by pull- 
ing all troops out of Afghanistan and ending what the American 
people, young men and women, have fought so hard to achieve and 
that the Afghan people have fought so hard to achieve on the edge 
of an Afghanistan victory. 

So with that, I yield back. Thank you. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much. Mr. Connolly is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. Connolly. Thank you. Madam Chairman, and thank you, 
Mr. Bowen, and your team for your hard work. 

You know, the finding that at least 15 percent of the reconstruc- 
tion money — $8 billion — was wasted is troubling enough. 

But when one contemplates that that’s probably the tip of the 
iceberg when you look at inefficiencies, inappropriate projects, 
projects that half work, projects that aren’t going to have lasting 
value or can’t be maintained, that number climbs rapidly. 

How can we be surprised that the United States finds so much 
waste based on a war that had nothing but false premises and, 
frankly, when the decision was made to go in was inadequate to 
begin with? And the chaos that resulted has cost us dearly. 

And so I hope we focus on the lessons learned and enshrine them 
so we don’t repeat them. 

Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Connolly. Dr. Yoho. 

Mr. Yoho. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

I’d just like to thank the chair and the ranking members for this 
hearing today. This hearing is important because it gives us the op- 
portunity to learn lessons from our past endeavors in the Middle 
East region and hopefully not make the same ones again. 

And if insanity is doing the same thing over and over again ex- 
pecting different results, let’s hope by having hearings like this and 
talking to you, we can inject a little sanity to our foreign endeavors 
of the future. 

I look forward to the testimony of our witnesses and thank them 
for being here today. Thank you. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you. Dr. Yoho. 

Mr. Cicilline. 

Mr. Cicilline. I thank the chairman and the ranking member 
for convening this hearing and I certainly want to thank the wit- 
nesses for being here. 

I think there has been considerable national debate about our en- 
gagement in the war in Iraq. But there should be no question that 
we have an important responsibility to ensure that we’re good 
stewards, not only of the talent of this country but of the treasure. 
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And this report raises some very alarming concerns. I think, as 
Mr. Connolly says, it ought not be a surprise based on the false 
premises that led us to this conflict. 

But I’m very anxious to hear from the witnesses and to hear your 
recommendations how we might reform this process to safeguard 
not only American lives but safeguard American treasure, and I 
thank you for being here. I yield back. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Cicilline. 

Mr. Collins is recognized. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

I just, again, look forward to the testimony of our witnesses 
today, bringing forth as we’ve heard some of this in other commit- 
tees and I’m looking forward to that. 

And, again, on what was said earlier, looking forward with a look 
to the past, I think, is appropriate. I think the one thing, though, 
just frankly. I’ll just, as a point of order here and just a point, to 
say as we look forward in what happened, as someone who also has 
served, as Representative Kinzinger, in Iraq and been there, let’s 
look at the report. 

Let’s do what we’re here to do on oversight and let’s focus on the 
fact that real lives were lost, real lives were cost, and the things 
that — our taxpayer money. 

And this idea that we have a false premise for going there or 
other things needs to be left on the table and we need to focus on 
what we can learn and move ahead. And I yield back. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kennedy is recognized. 

Mr. Kennedy. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Thank you very much for holding this hearing. Thank you to our 
witnesses for your service and your important work. 

I’m just going to add my voice to, I think, the voices and the 
thoughts that you’ve heard already this morning. In reviewing the 
report, I join my colleagues in being particularly troubled with 
some of the markups in the contracting that you pointed out. 

Just on one page, $900 for a switch that was valued at $7.05, a 
12,000 percent markup. Another bid that was put in for $80 for a 
piece of PVC plumbing, that was also competitively bid on for 
$1.41, a markup of over 5,000 percent. 

What can we do? Clearly, the systems that were put in place 
were inadequate, to say the least. 

What can we do to make sure that our treasure is spent wisely 
and we are matching the commitment that our service members 
are making abroad? 

So I look forward to your thoughts and thank you for your serv- 
ice. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Meadows is recognized. 

Mr. Meadows. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman, and thank you 
for being here to testify. 

Looking back, it’s disturbing to note that we’ve got so much 
waste, fraud and abuse and yet, we still don’t even really know the 
full extent of what happened there, and so that’s troubling. 
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The chairwoman has pointed out that, you know, we’ve seen 
some 15 to 20 percent of the $21 billion really go up in terms of 
wasted cost. 

A hospital — it cost three times what it should have. Seventy mil- 
lion dollars spent on anti-corruption efforts that really didn’t show 
any results — $70 million. 

And so the money is gone, but what I’m hopeful to hear today 
from each one of you is what we can do in terms of lessons learned. 

I appreciate your work. I’m also intrigued to hear the efforts that 
you’ve gotten in terms of creating the U.S. Office of Contingency 
Operations and the implementation thereof. 

And so I look forward to working with you to find significant 
ways that we can reduce waste and fraud. And with that, I yield 
back. Madam Chairwoman. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, sir. Ms. Frankel of Florida? 

Ms. Frankel. Thank you. Madam Chair, and I thank the madam 
chair, the ranking member for your very articulate comments. 

I want to say, first of all, as the — I’m the mother of an Iraq vet- 
eran who served willingly and proudly. He returned safely. 

With that said, I think it cannot be said more that the war in 
Iraq was the wrong war at the wrong time. The real tragedy was 
the lives that were lost and mangled. 

I think it’s very unfortunate that we even have to have this hear- 
ing today. I understand the reason for it. Madam Chair, I yield. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cotton is recognized. 

Mr. Cotton. Thank you. Madam Chair, for having this hearing. 
There are many important lessons learned. I too was a veteran of 
Iraq. I served with the 101st Airborne and led 40 infantrymen in 
Baghdad. 

One of the hallmarks of the Army is that you always engage in 
self-critique, not just rewarding yourself for the good things to sus- 
tain but exploring the failures that you need to improve in the fu- 
ture so you can always gain in your levels of performance. 

I look forward today to hearing more about what we can learn 
from Iraq, how we can apply those lessons to Afghanistan and how 
we can apply them inevitably in the future when we find ourselves 
in conflict again defending our country, defending our country’s val- 
ues and its interests, and defending our allies around the world. 

I hope that we don’t, unfortunately, devolve into a look backward 
10 years or more into what took us to war in Iraq, but, rather, 
what America can do in the future to make America and Ameri- 
cans safer and make the world more free. Thank you. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Vargas. 

Mr. Vargas. I’ll get it right this time. 

Thank you very much. Madam Chair and Ranking Member. I ap- 
preciate very much the opportunity to speak but then also the 
hearing. Especially I want to thank the witnesses for being here. 

The numbers are staggering, especially when we take a look at 
sequestration and what we have to do in the sense of cuts in our 
own country. 
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So I’m very anxious to hear your testimony, also to find out if 
we really are in a better position today than we were, you know, 
10 years ago as we move forward. 

So, again, thank you very much for being here. And Madam 
Chair, I yield back. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. DeSantis. 

Mr. DeSantis. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman, for holding this 
hearing. I want to thank the witnesses for coming. I just look for- 
ward to this. 

This is very important. There were a lot of good things we did 
in Iraq. When I was there, I saw a lot of very positive actions, a 
lot of bravery from some of our troops and we did expend a lot of 
blood and treasure there. 

And there were some good things and, obviously, there were 
some not so good things. So I really look forward to learning from 
your report and your testimony. So thank you. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, sir. 

Ms. Meng. 

Ms. Meng. Thank you. Madam Chair and Ranking Member. And 
thank you to our witnesses for your service to our country and for 
being here today. 

The Special Inspector General for Iraq Reconstruction Report 
provides valuable insights into the reconstruction process in Iraq. 

This is an important opportunity to evaluate our previous re- 
building efforts and consider how to improve our efficiency in any 
future stabilization efforts. 

Considering all the countries in conflict around the world, it is 
critical that we learn from our past mistakes and failures before in- 
volving ourselves in any other reconstruction efforts. 

I look forward to exploring how we can use the information con- 
tained in this report to develop more effective response systems 
and produce better results. Thank you. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, ma’am. 

Mr. Stockman is recognized. 

Mr. Stockman. Thank you for allowing me. Madam Chairman 
and Ranking Member, to speak and it’s good seeing you again after 
all these years. 

We live in a hurricane area, hurricane zone. We would never 
vote for a hurricane. We would never want a hurricane. But when 
it happens, we want to be prepared. It’s like Boy Scouts. We want 
to anticipate the worst. 

And now we never want to be in that situation again where we’re 
in Iraq the way we are, but should it happen again I think it’s crit- 
ical we address how we can do it better and that’s what we’re here 
about today. 

I’m excited that you’re addressing these issues, and I compliment 
you for doing all this under the — under the fire of military while 
you’re trying to audit at the same time. I appreciate your sacrifice 
to our nation and I really look forward to seeing how we can save 
a dollar. 

I think I had the lowest dollar per vote. So this is an issue that 
we need to address, saving money for our taxpayers. And thank 
you. Madam Chairman, for opening up. 
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Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, sir. 

And I think that I speak for all the memhers when I say how 
blessed we are to have in our subcommittee, as you heard from our 
members, four veterans of the Iraq war. So for them, they have a 
real deep personal knowledge in what went on there. 

Thank you to Mr. Kinzinger, thank you, Mr. Collins, thank you, 
Mr. Cotton, and thank you, Mr. DeSantis, for your brave service. 

We thank you, Ms. Frankel, for your son, and I’m blessed that 
my stepson and daughter-in-law also served tours in Iraq. So thank 
you very much to all these brave heroes. 

And we are so pleased to welcome back to our committee Mr. 
Stuart Bowen, Jr., the Inspector General for Iraq Reconstruction. 
Mr. Bowen has served in this position since 2004, overseeing more 
than $63 billion in U.S. funds. 

Over the past 9 years, he has made 34 trips to Iraq and his over- 
sight work has produced financial benefits to the U.S. Government 
in excess of $1.8 billion and has yielded 87 convictions for fraud 
and other crimes. 

Mr. Bowen is a military veteran, having served 4 years on active 
duty as an intelligence officer in the U.S. Air Force. Thank you for 
your service and welcome back to our subcommittee. Thank you, 
Stuart. 

Next, we welcome Ambassador John Herbst, the director of the 
Center for Complex Operations at the National Defense University. 
Prior to this, the Ambassador was the Ambassador to Ukraine and 
to Uzbekistan and retired in 2010 with the rank of Career Min- 
ister. 

He also served as the State Department’s coordinator for recon- 
struction and stabilization, overseeing the creation of the Civilian 
Response Corps, an interagency group of 1,000 civil servants 
trained and ready to deploy quickly to crises abroad. 

He is a two-time recipient of the Presidential Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award and has also received the State Department’s Distin- 
guished Honor Award and the Secretary of State’s Career Achieve- 
ment Award. 

Mr. Bowen is here with his daughter, Sophie, who is interning 
with the Veterans Affairs Committee, and the Ambassador is here 
with two interns. So we welcome them as well. 

And Mr. Chabot of Ohio has just come in, and I’m wondering if 
he has a 1 -minute opening statement before we get to our wit- 
nesses. 

Mr. Chabot. I thank the chairwoman, but in the interest of time, 
I think I’ll forego so that we can get to the witnesses. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much. 

So we will begin with the Honorable Stuart Bowen. 

Thank you, sir. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE STUART W. BOWEN, JR., 
SPECIAL INSPECTOR GENERAL FOR IRAQ RECONSTRUCTION 

Mr. Bowen. Thank you. Chairman Ros-Lehtinen, Ranking Mem- 
ber Deutch, members of the committee. It is indeed an honor to ap- 
pear before you again to discuss our final lessons learned report, 
“Learning From Iraq.” And on a personal note. Madam Chairman, 
muchas gracias por todo su apoyo durante mi trabajo en SIGIR. 
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Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. You’re showing off. 

Mr. Bowen. And it’s an honor also for me to be at the table with 
my friend, Ambassador John Herbst, who has truly the most appli- 
cable firsthand knowledge about the attempts to address the chal- 
lenges that arose in Iraq, the attempts to reform our approach to 
reconstruction and, really, the story of how those attempts didn’t 
meet the mark. So thank you, John, for joining us. 

We issued “Learning From Iraq” this March, the ninth lesson 
learned report, emblematic of my understanding of this mission 
from the start, and that is not just to generate audits — we did 220 
of those, inspection reports, 170, and obtain convictions — we’ll have 
over 100 by the time we’re done in September — but to learn from 
what we were observing and to communicate it to operators so that 
it could be applied to improve how U.S. taxpayer dollars were being 
spent in Iraq. 

My mission, as I saw it, was to be the taxpayer’s watch-dog, but 
also to be a support to the mission and an advisor to the operators 
through these reports. 

This report provides seven chapters that lay out how that $60- 
plus billion was spent over the last 10 years but, importantly, con- 
cludes with seven lessons that are the focus of today’s hearing. 

And I think that’s what we should absorb from the entire Iraq 
experience — what we can learn from it, how it can be applied to re- 
forming our system for stabilization and reconstruction operations 
so that when we next encounter such an operation — and we will, 
as most of the members have acknowledged — that we are struc- 
tured to succeed, that we are prepared to win. 

And I have to say in answer to an issue raised already at the 
dais that we are not much better off today than we were 10 years 
ago with regard to planning, executing, and overseeing stabiliza- 
tion and reconstruction operations. 

The seven lessons — here they are. First, begin rebuilding only 
after you’ve established adequate security. As someone said to me, 
why is that a lesson? Isn’t that obvious? 

Well, it’s a lesson because we didn’t apply it effectively in Iraq. 
And thus, to put it in very simple terms, begin modestly. Begin 
with small projects and don’t pursue large ones until the setting is 
stable. 

Second, ensure full host country engagement. Madam Chairman, 
you pointed this out in your opening statement as a key issue, un- 
derscoring the truth that we didn’t consult enough with the Iraqis 
at the outset. 

For “Learning From Iraq” I did 44 interviews with leadership, 17 
Iraqi leaders including Prime Minister Maliki, prime minister — 
previous Prime Ministers Jaafari and Allawi, and they all essen- 
tially focused on this, that we didn’t consult with them about what 
they really needed and thus we built what we wanted. 

As Deputy Secretary of State Bill Burns told me, we came to Iraq 
and we tried to do it all and do it our own way, and he underscores 
and echoes the Iraqi point. Consultation is key. 

Third, establish uniform contracting, personnel and information 
management systems. All missing in Iraq. One of our first audits, 
which we issued almost exactly 9 years ago, found that the Coali- 
tion Provisional Authority couldn’t account for who was there. 
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They did not have a staffing system that was apropos, which was 
unsurprising since it was a start-up. And as I’ve called it in this 
report, it was an “ad-hocracy” and, indeed, a series of ad-hocracies 
that unfolded in Iraq. 

That’s the wrong way to protect our national security interest. 
Improvisation is the wrong approach. We have to plan. That’s key. 
And personnel planning is the first and foremost element, I think, 
because you’ve got to take the right people to the situation to suc- 
ceed. 

But also IT. Our audits repeatedly found that there was no co- 
herent information management system in place to track what we 
built. 

Indeed, we ultimately concluded, after a series of audits, only 70 
percent of what we built was captured in any coherent information 
management system. Unacceptable, certainly. 

Contracting — the Congress has responded to the contracting 
challenges in Iraq. Indeed, the departments have. But have the de- 
partments responded in an integrated, effective fashion? And the 
answer still must be no. 

Also unacceptable, because if you want to talk about waste, a lot 
of waste occurred in poor contracting vehicle choice, poor quality 
assurance, poor contract management, ineffective oversight on the 
ground in the implementation of contracts. 

But the most important lesson that these issues can be resolved 
by establishing an entity that would ensure civil military integra- 
tion of planning, execution and oversight for future stabilization 
and reconstruction operations, and H.R. 2606, introduced by Mr. 
Stockman and Mr. Welch, would do that. 

It provides a structure. It addresses the contracting problem. It 
addresses the personnel problem. Indeed, it puts somebody in 
charge. Occam’s razor: If no one’s in charge, someone should be in 
charge. Accountability is key to success. 

The purpose of this hearing is oversight, to impose account- 
ability. But looking forward, as the members have articulated, 
which we must do, as we learned from Iraq, we have to implement 
reforms that will effectuate a success in future stabilization and re- 
construction operations. 

The U.S. Office for Contingency Operations would assure such 
success. 

Thank you. Madam Chairman, and members of the committee. 
I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Bowen follows:] 
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Chairman Ros-Lehtinen, Ranking Member Deutch, and members of the Subcommittee, thank 
you for asking me to appear before you today to discuss Learning from Iraq: A Final Report 
from the Special Inspector General for Iraq Reconstruction. It is an honor to appear once again 
before the Committee, and 1 am pleased to bring before you a proposal that could substantially 
strengthen our national security architecture. 

1. Introduction 

We issued Learning fi-om Iraq in March of this year, culminating 8 prior lessons-1 earned reports, 
220 audit reports, 170 inspection reports, 87 convictions, $1 .6 billion in financial benefits from 
audits, and over $200 million recovered from investigations. Also in March, I completed my 34*'' 
trip to Iraq over the past nine years, meeting with, among others. Prime Minister al-Maliki, 
Deputy Prime Minister al-Shahristani, and President of the Central Bank Abdul Basit. While in 
Baghdad, I also visited with our Ambassador to Iraq, Stephen Beecroft, and the head of the 
Office of Security Cooperation Iraq, Lieutenant General Robert Caslen. 

This summer, 1 will make my final trip to Iraq, before we complete our mission in September. 
Our current work focuses exclusively on investigations and recoveries. We expect to have 
secured over 100 convictions and recovered over $300 million by the time we close our doors at 
the end of the fiscal year. 
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This testimony marks the 35'^ 1 have delivered on Capitol Hill since being appointed the SIGIR 
in January 2004. This testimony focuses on the overarching lesson from our collective work: the 
palpable need to reform the U.S. approach to stabilization and reconstruction operations. This 
idea, which surfaced in our earlier reporting, has been echoed by others and only grows more 
compelling the more we learn about the Afghan program. The upshot is this: the Congress should 
consider creating the U.S. Office for Contingency Operations, charging it with the responsibility 
for planning, executing, and overseeing future stabilization and reconstruction operations. 

11. Learning From Iraq 

Learning From Iraq complements our previous book-length study of the Iraq program. Hard 
Lessons. That earlier review plumbed the depths of how the relief and reconstruction effort 
began, from the short-lived Organization for the Reconstruction and Humanitarian Assistance to 
Iraq to the Coalition Provisional Authority, which ruled Iraq in from mid-2003 to mid-2004. The 
book delved into how our mission moved from “Liberate and Leave” (what we planned for) to 
“Occupy and Rebuild” (which we did not plan for), revealing this unsurprising result: a series of 
one-year rebuilding programs rather than an integrated, multi-year strategic effort. 

Hard Lessons explicated the creation of the $20 billion Iraq Relief and Reconstruction Fund, 
exploring its uses and abuses across rebuilding sectors and identifying programs that worked and 
projects that failed. It traced the subsequent tripling of U.S. financial commitments (to $60 
billion), as the program expanded to a size much greater than initially anticipated, indeed, much 
larger than any overseas rebuilding mission in our history. Afghanistan has since surpassed it, 
however, with reconstruction and relief appropriations for that mission approaching $100 billion. 
Hard Lessons carried the Iraq story to the end of 2008, recounting progress into, through, and out 
from the surge, with the rebuilding mission surviving the devastation of the major security 
collapse that stifled progress from early 2005 through 2007. 

[.earning From Iraq provides the complete rebuilding picture. It chronicles how the 
reconstruction mission moved into a transition period in 2009 (mapped by the 2008 Security 
Agreement and Security Framework Agreement); how it moved toward exclusive State 
Department control in 201 0; and how the major programmatic downshift effected by the 
military’s departure in 201 1 changed the assistance effort’s capacity, tempo, and scope. In 2012, 
the State Department and USAID sought to make the most of remaining reconstruction dollars, 
while the Office of Security Cooperation-Iraq robustly expanded its support to the Government 
of Iraq. Security assistance remains the most substantial aspect of continuing U.S. engagement 
with Iraq. 

I conceived of Learning From Iraq as the capstone to nine years of voluminous productivity by 
SIGIR. The report contains seven chapters. Here is a brief break-out of the major points 
contained in each: 
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1. Oversight In A War Zone 

Lays out the scope and effect of SIGIR’s audit, inspection, investigation, and lessons learned 
programs, detailing the benefits derived from each. Lists best practices for audits, inspections, 
and investigations executed during stabilization and reconstruction operations. 

2. What Happened and To What Effect 

Contains 44 interviews that I conducted largely in person with 17 Iraqi leaders, 15 U.S. senior 
leaders, and 12 congressional members. This is the report’s original material, derived from 
asking each interviewee his or her views of the effects of the rebuilding program and what 
lessons were learned. The Iraqi responses indicated frustration at the program’s insufficient 
effect and the failure of U.S. authorities to consult adequately with Iraqi leaders on program and 
project selection. The U.S. senior leaders generally lent support to idea of reforming the U.S. 
approach to stabilization and reconstruction operations. Congressional members were transparent 
about the reconstruction programs’ shortfalls and the importance of oversight. 

3. Nation (Re)Building By Adhocracy 

Delves into the adhocracy created to implement projects and spend appropriations in Iraq. 
Identifies the varying governmental organizations that participated in rebuilding work. A 
comprehensive chart lays out the contracting systems for each of the major rebuilding funds. 

4. How Much Money Was Spent 

Identifies the money appropriated to the five major rebuilding funds; the Iraq Relief and 
Reconstruction Fund ($20.86 billion); the Iraq Security Forces Fund ($20.19 billion); the 
Economic Support Fund ($5.13 billion); the Commander s Emergency Response Program ($4.12 
billion); and the International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement Fund ($1.31 billion). 

5. Where the Money Went 

Details how the money was spent among the reconstruction sectors: electricity ($5.36 billion); 
water and sanitation ($2.71 billion); oil and gas ($1.76 billion); transportation and 
communications ($1.25 billion); security ($26. 16 billion); rule of law ($1.20 billion); governance 
($7.48 billion); capacity development ( $2.27 billion); public services ($2.55 billion); 
humanitarian relief ($840 million); and civil society ($1.82 billion). 

6. Pathways Toward Reform 

Details the U.S. government’s response to the challenges of Iraq, laying out varying reform 
attempts. Describes USOCO’s purpose, mission, and structure, laying out its proposed structure 
and operating profile. 
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7. Final Lessons 

Provides seven final lessons for consideration as the U.S. government pursues the reform of its 
approach to stabilization and reconstruction operations. 


III. The Primary Lesson 

Create an integrated civilian-military office to plan, execute, and be accountable for 
contingency rebuilding activities during stabilization and reconstruction operations. 

Just over ten years ago, the United States deployed to Baghdad a retired Lieutenant General and 
a small, hastily-recruited staff, with $2.4 billion in taxpayer money to help stabilize and 
reconstruct Iraq. Within a month, that General was replaced by a retired Ambassador, who was 
given $18 billion more and put completely in charge of an ad hoc, short-lived, and ultimately 
unsuccessful temporary organization. Iraq soon devolved into open conflict, remaining severely 
unstable through 2007. The Congress eventually appropriated $60 billion for Iraq's 
reconstruction, with results generally falling short of expectations because of poor unity of 
command and weak unity of effort. 

Today, the U.S. government does not have an integrated institutional capacity to plan and carry 
out stabilization and reconstruction operations. In truth, these operations are an “additional duty” 
for the major departmental players: State, Defense, USAID, Treasury, and Justice. 

In a world filled with fragile or failing states, U.S. structural weaknesses in planning, executing, 
and overseeing stabilization and reconstruction operations limit the President’s options and thus 
threaten our national security interests. The lessons from Iraq illumine a path toward an effective 
reform that would ensure the President has a variety of choices should the need for a new 
stabilization and reconstruction operation materialize. 

Currently, no executive branch department has the primary responsibility for carrying out relief 
and reconstruction activities during an SRO. Instead, responsibilities are scattered among the 
agencies and thus are not well integrated or resourced. This prevents good planning, weakens 
execution, and thwarts accountability. 

Past executive branch attempts to provide a remedy have not produced a durable, integrated 
solution. The “Whole of Government” approach did not close the hole in the U.S. capacity to 
plan and execute stabilization and reconstruction operations. Given conflicting or overlapping 
jurisdictions, the agencies cannot correct the current structural weaknesses on their own. 

The Congress could provide a solution by creating the U.S. Office for Contingency Operations. 

It would ensure a civilian lead in all future stabilization and reconstruction operations. USOCO 
would have a joint military and civilian cadre of about 125 charged with planning, executing, 
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and overseeing stabilization and reconstruction operations. It would closely coordinate with the 
departments and report to the President’s National Security Advisor and the Secretaries of State 
and Defense. USOCO’s operations would resemble FEM A’s; that is, it would integrate civilian 
and military components in managing disastrous circumstances, with jurisdiction activated by 
presidential order and continuing until the President declares an end to operations. This would 
provide a needed limit to the scope of such operations. 

USOCO’s annual cost would be $25 million, an amount vastly outweighed by the strategic 
benefits it would render and the savings from waste it would avert. Offsets from existing 
agencies would make USOCO’s creation budget neutral. 

Congressman Steve Stockman recently introduced legislation in the blouse (El.R. 2606), with the 
support of Congressman Peter Welch of New Elampshire, to establish USOCO. It is modeled on 
El.R. 2660 of the 1 12"’ Congress, introduced by Reps. Carnahan, Burton, Connolly, Welch, 

Jones, and Ellmers. 

The bill would assure the Congress that an agency is planning for the next stabilization and 
reconstruction operations before it begins. “Building the airplane in flight,” as we did in Iraq, is 
bad policy. The planning process itself would help assure that United States would then have the 
capacity to execute ajudiciously managed and thus successful stabilization and reconstruction 
operation. Further, USOCO would secure effective program oversight, a missing ingredient early 
on in Iraq. 


FIR 2606 clearly would strengthen the protection of our national security interests. By 
concentrating authority over relief and reconstruction efforts into a single office, the Congress 
would enable unity of command and unity of effort in future stabilization and reconstruction 
operations: both elements were missing in the Iraq rebuilding program. 

Operational integration is achieved by preparatory action. Upon creation, USOCO would 
accomplish the following: 

• develop doctrine 

• establish uniform personnel regulations 

• implement coherent contingency contracting rules through a Stabilization Federal 
Acquisition Regulations (S-FAR) 

• ensure a uniform IT system for efficient project data management 

• create reliable accounting systems to manage rebuilding funds 

• build relationships with other country’s stabilization and reconstruction offices 

• craft an IG office to oversee rebuilding operations 
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Current geopolitical events make the need for a reform like USOCO quite compelling. A number 
of fragile states, including Syria, could soon require integrated stabilization and reconstruction 
assistance. As of now, however, no integrated capacity exists within the government to respond 
effectively to such an eventuality. 

IV. Other Lessons 

These are the six other lessons from Learning from Iraq worthy of review. Of note, the creation 
of USOCO would ensure that each of these would be properly addressed. 

1. Begin rebuilding only after establishing sufficient security, and focus first on small programs 
and projects. 

2. Ensure full host-country engagement in program and project selection, securing commitments 
to share costs (possibly through loans) and agreements to sustain completed projects after their 
transfer. 

3. Establish uniform contracting, personnel, and information management systems that all SRO 
participants use. 

4. Require robust oversight of SRO activities from the operation’s inception. 

5. Preserve and refine programs developed in Iraq, like the Commander’s Emergency Response 
Program and the Provincial Reconstruction Team program, that produced successes when used 
judiciously. 

6. Plan in advance, plan comprehensively and in an integrated fashion, and have baclcup plans 
ready to go. 

V. Conclusion 

USOCO would resolve the lack of locus within the executive branch for planning, executing, and 
overseeing stabilization and reconstruction operations. The idea has gained favor among a 
variety of influential leaders, including my estimable colleague Ambassador John Herbst, who 
led the Office of the Coordinator for Reconstruction and Stabilization at the State Department. 

The interest here is simple. We will again face stabilization and reconstruction operations. We 
have faced them nearly every year since 1980. The last ten years presented extraordinarily 
challenging operations, from which many lessons have been learned. But we have yet to apply 
the most important lesson. Creating USOCO would apply it. 
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Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Excellent. Thank you very much, Mr. Bowen. 

And, Ambassador, we’d love to hear from you as well. Just push 
that green button. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE JOHN HERBST, DIRECTOR, 

CENTER FOR COMPLEX OPERATIONS, NATIONAL DEFENSE 

UNIVERSITY (FORMER AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO 

UKRAINE AND UZBEKISTAN) 

Mr. Herbst. Madam Chairman, Ranking Member Deutch, mem- 
bers of the 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. A little bit closer to your 

Mr. Herbst. Thank you for inviting me to appear today. It is a 
pleasure to appear alongside Stuart Bowen, my longtime colleague 
and the special Inspector General for Iraq. 

In particular, I am here to offer support for his suggestion to cre- 
ate the U.S. Office for Contingency Operations, USOCO. 

This discussion comes at an inopportune but a necessary mo- 
ment. The country has been continuously at war since September 
11th, 2001. Our military has been stretched by operations in Iraq 
and Afghanistan nearly to the breaking point. It needs time and re- 
sources for repair and rejuvenation. 

With our planned withdrawals from Afghanistan next year, the 
U.S. seems to be entering a new era of national security challenges. 
Chastened by the difficulties and cost of Iraq and Afghanistan, the 
American public has expressed in various polls its preference to 
avoid such interventions in the future. 

This clear preference to avoid large-scale interventions has been 
reinforced by the nation’s budgetary woes. This has put serious 
pressure on the Federal budget and, of course, the Pentagon. 

In sum, there is not much support at this time for the U.S. to 
invest its reduced budget resources to ensure that we conduct sta- 
bility operations in a competent way. 

This is a serious mistake because whether or not the United 
States is entering a new post-Afghanistan era in foreign policy, the 
international scene continues to be characterized by state dissolu- 
tion and rampant instability. 

Al-Qaeda, holed up in the Taliban-led failed state of Afghanistan, 
launched the September 11th attacks. Today, the extremist group 
Al-Shabaab in Somalia is recruiting among Somali Americans in 
Minneapolis. 

The Center for Complex Operations recently released a new 
book, “Convergence: Illicit Networks and National Security in the 
Age of Globalization,” that highlights how various criminal groups 
are making common cause around the world to the detriment of 
law-abiding states and citizens. 

The Fund for International — the Fund for Peace and Foreign Pol- 
icy issued the 2013 Failed State Index last month. It listed 20 
countries, with Somalia and the Democratic Republic of Congo 
leading the way, as in critical condition and 20 more in serious 
danger. 

In other words, this problem of ungoverned spaces will be with 
us for a generation or more, and there will be contingencies when 
American interests and the American people demand that we act. 
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For example, Haiti is a near neighbor that has earned its rank- 
ing as the eighth most unstable country in the world. This poorly- 
governed land has prompted American interventions, both military 
and humanitarian, multiple times over the past century. 

Lately, these interventions have been driven by our desire both 
to alleviate human misery and to prevent a flood of Haitian refu- 
gees washing up on our shores. 

These are objectives that the American public can understand 
and support. I was in the State Department during our last inter- 
vention in Haiti following the January 2010 earthquake. I recall 
vividly senior officials saying, “We will do this intervention right so 
there will be no need for future interventions.” 

Well, as the chairwoman pointed out, we did not do it right. Our 
engagement achieved little. There will be an occasion in the future 
where we will have to engage in Haiti. So it is a very good thing 
if we are prepared. 

There is yet one more reason to develop capacity to conduct sta- 
bilization and reconstruction operations. While the American public 
may be fed up with interventions abroad, many in Congress and 
our broader political class are not. 

We saw this in the run-up to the intervention in Libya. President 
Obama was initially reluctant to engage, but under pressure from 
our allies in the U.K. and France and also from Congress we de- 
cided to go in. 

The President put clear limits on our role. We would only use air 
power and we put no soldiers on the ground. Yet this intervention 
was in support of a principle — the responsibility to protect helpless 
citizens from their own leadership — which if applied regularly 
would lead to our intervening again and again around the world. 

Right now, we are witnessing pressure to get involved in Syria. 
This pressure is ongoing despite the failure of our intervention in 
Libya: It was a failure because, while we removed Gadhafi and pre- 
vented carnage by Gadhafi on his citizens, this led to the destruc- 
tion of democracy in Mali and a humanitarian tragedy there, with 
over 450,000 displaced people, both within the country and with- 
out. 

Yet pressure is growing for us to engage in Syria, despite the fact 
that the most effective members of the opposition are Salafi ex- 
tremists. If we go into Syria, we better be prepared. We are not 
prepared at this moment. 

To properly run stabilization and reconstruction operations, the 
U.S. needs a significant civilian capacity to complement our world- 
class militap^. One way to explain our less than successful stability 
operations in Iraq and Afghanistan is to point out the obvious. 
These civ-mil operations were carried out by professionals on the 
military side but by amateurs on the civilian side. 

This is not to denigrate our State Department professionals or 
our USAID professionals. I was a career Foreign Service officer for 
31 years and I can attest to you that our Foreign Service officers 
are courageous, intelligent and capable. The same is true with our 
USAID colleagues. 

But the point is that neither the State Department nor USAID 
hires or trains people in large numbers for stability operations. 
This was evident during our engagements in Iraq and Afghanistan. 
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Yes, we deployed hundreds and even thousands of USAID and 
State Department officers, but we eventually staffed it with tens of 
thousands of contractors — people who served one tour and then 
left. 

Their experience vanished with them. Contrast that with the 
military personnel who served three or more tours in Iraq and Af- 
ghanistan. 

The problem on the civilian side has been understood for some 
time. It led President Clinton to issue Presidential Security Direc- 
tive 56 and President Bush to issue National Security Directive 44. 

The purpose of that second directive was to create a rapid reac- 
tion interagency force — a civilian response corps — that could be 
used for both conflict prevention and conflict response. It was 
under the control of my old office at the State Department, the Of- 
fice of the Coordinator for Reconstruction and Stabilization. 

While SCRS was beginning to build the Civilian Response Corps, 
the Obama administration came in. Under the Quadrennial Diplo- 
macy and Development Review under Secretary Clinton, the de- 
partment took a good step of making my old office a bureau and 
renaming it the Conflict and Stability Operations Bureau, raising 
its profile at State. 

But, unfortunately, for budgetary and perhaps other reasons, 
they decided to take apart the Civilian Response Corps. This corps, 
which once numbered over 1,000, now is reduced to a handful. 

In other words, if we go into a major stability operation today we 
will have to staff the civilian side of this contingency operation 
with contractors. 

We are no farther prepared to staff this with professionals of the 
U.S. Government than we were 10 years ago. That’s the problem. 

Experience has shown that we need a corps of dedicated civilian 
professionals in order to conduct these stabilization operations well. 
This is where USOCO comes in. As we draw down in Afghanistan, 
the military is putting together smaller numbers for stability oper- 
ations but they have the ability to ramp up. 

We do not have something equivalent on the civilian side. We 
have not had that since USAID was taken apart after the Vietnam 
War. USOCO is a first step toward reestablishing the civilian ca- 
pacity. The initial cost of this proposal is insignificant — $25 million. 

It can be used to put together a staff of 125 professionals who 
would begin to organize the civilian side for contingency operations. 
It would provide the first stability operation professionals ready to 
respond to emergencies abroad. 

This would put our civilian side, if this proposal is enacted, in 
the same situation as our military, which has ramped down the 
numbers but was able to ramp up in an emergency and which has 
retained the know-how to conduct civ-mil operations. 

We have created the world’s greatest military, but without a pro- 
fessional civilian counterpart, this military will not conduct sta- 
bilization operations effectively. A small investment today will help 
us avoid failure tomorrow. 

Thank you. I apologize for going over my time. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Herbst follows:] 
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Chairman Ros-Lehtinen, Ranking Member Deutch and members of the Subcommittee, 
thank you for inviting me to appear before this committee today to discuss how the United States 
should best prepare for the security challenges created by political instability around the world. 

It is a pleasure to appear alongside my colleague, Stuart Bowen, the Special Inspector General 
for Iraq Reconstruction. In particular, 1 am here to offer support for Mr, Bowen’ s proposal to 
improve the United States’ approach to stabilization and reconstruction operations by 
establishing the U S. Office for Contingency Operations (USOCO). 

This discussion comes at an inopportune, but necessary moment. The country has been 
continuously at war since September 11, 2001. Our military has been stretched by the operations 
in Iraq and Afghanistan to the outer reaches of its capacity. It needs time and resources for repair 
and rejuvenation. 

With our planned withdrawals from Afghanistan next year. The U S. seems to be entering 
a new era of national security challenges. Chastened by the difficulties and costs of the Iraq and 
Afghanistan operations, the American public has expressed in various polls its preference to 
avoid such interventions in the future. Shortly before his retirement, then Secretary of Defense 
Gates expressed a similar sentiment when he said that we would be foolish to get into another 
land war in Asia, hi his defense guidance in January 2012, then Secretary of Defense Panetta 
said that we must retain the know how to conduct large scale stabilization and reconstruction 
operations, but we would not size the force for such operations. 

This clear preference to avoid large scale inteiwentions has been reinforced by the 
nation’s budgetary woes. The explosion in annual budget deficits since the Great Recession of 
2008 - even with the recent improvement over the past year — and the vast increase in the 
national debt have put serous pressure on the federal budget including at the Pentagon. 
Sequestration has added additional pressure. 

In sum, there is not much support at the moment for the U S. to invest reduced budget 
resources to ensure that we can conduct stability operations in a competent way. This is a 
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serious mistalce because, whether or not the United States is entering a new, post- Afghanistan era 
in foreign policy, the international scene is characterized by state dissolution and rampant 
instability. 


THE CONTINUING DANGERS OF POLITICAL INSTABILITY 

The mix of declining state power and widely diffused technology is empowering criminal 
and terrorist groups around the world. This means that narcotics traffickers or human traffickers 
or pirates or terrorists can nest in failed or failing states and conduct activities that endanger the 
well-being of our citizens. These groups can even tip the balance of power, turning fragile and 
corrupt states into potentially criminalized states. (Mexican drug cartels are effectively doing 
just that in Honduras, Guatemala and El Salvador.) 

A1 Qaeda holed up in the Taliban-led, failed state of Afghanistan launched the September 
1 1 attacks. The extremist group A1 Shabaab in Somalia is recruiting among Somali-Americans 
in Minneapolis. The Center for Complex Operations recently released a book, ‘Convergence: 
Tllicit Networks and National Security in the Age of Globalization,’ that highlights how various 
criminal groups are making common cause around the world to the detriment of law abiding 
states and citizens. 

The Fund for Peace and ‘Foreign Policy’ issued the 20 13 ’Failed State Index’ last month. 
It listed 20 countries, with Somalia and the Democratic Republic of Congo leading the way, in 
“critical condition” and 20 more “in danger.” This problem of ungoverned spaces will be with 
us a generation or longer, and there will be contingencies when our interests and the American 
public demand that the U S. act. 

For example, Haiti is a near neighbor that has earned its ranking as the s"’ most unstable 
country in the world, according to the Failed State Index. This poorly governed land has 
prompted American interventions both military and humanitarian multiple times in the past 
hundred years. Lately, these interventions have been driven by our desire both to alleviate 
human misery and to prevent a flood of Haitian refugees from washing up on our shores. These 
are objectives that the American public understand and support. I was in the State Department 
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during our last intervention in Haiti, following the earthquake in January 2010. 1 can recall very 
senior officials vowing that “this time” we would “get it right,” so that there would be no need 
for future interventions. Guess what? Our engagement achieved little. So there will be occasion 
for future engagement in Haiti, and it would be a very good thing if we were prepared. 


Take one more example. Northern Mexico is a largely ungovemed space. Or to be more 
precise, it is space governed more by powerful drug cartels than by Mexican authorities. These 
cartels use their position in Northern Mexico to expedite their multibillion dollar drug exports to 
the United States. Developing the capacity that would help Mexican authorities re-establish 
order along our shared border and to curtail drug sales across the border would serve our 
interests and be supported by most Americans. 


THE POLITICAL CLASS IS STILL PRONE TO INTERVENTION 

There is yet another reason to develop capacity to conduct stabilization and 
reconstruction operations. While the American public may be fed up with interventions abroad, 
many in Congress and the broader political class are not. We saw this in the run up to our 
intervention in Libya. President Obama was initially reluctant to engage, but under pressure 
from our allies in the U.K. and France, who had already decided to intervene and then needed 
our support, and from many in Congress, he reconsidered. The President put clear limits on our 
role; we would only use air power and would put no soldiers on the ground. Yet the intervention 
was done under a recently developed international doctrine - the Responsibility to Protect 
(helpless citizens from carnage by their leadership) - which if regularly applied could add major 
new responsibilities to our national security agenda. 

Right now we are witnessing this same buildup of pressure for American action against 
the Assad regime in Syria. This pressure is growing despite the evident failure of our Libya 
operation. (Yes, we averted a humanitarian disaster by preventing Qadhafi from cracking down 
on the people of Benghazi in 201 1 ; but his demise set off a chain of events leading to the fall of a 
fragile democracy in Mali and the imposition for a time of Salafi rule in Mali’s north, in addition 
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to the ongoing chaos in Eastern Libya. In other words, we prevented a massacre in Benghazi in 
201 1 and inadvertently caused a major political and humanitarian disaster in Mali ) The 
pressure for action in Syria is also growing despite the fact that the most effective members of 
the Syrian opposition are Salafis. 

Another live option is Iran. It is the stated policy of the U.S. to prevent Iran from 
developing nuclear weapons. Toward this end, all means are on the table. A military strike 
against Iran might lead us to put troops and civilians on the ground. 

If we are called upon to conduct a stabilization and reconstruction operation in either 
Syria or Iran - and I am not advocating that we do so - we would be much better off if we have 
the necessary tools. 


PREPARING RECONSTRUCTION AND STABILIZATION OPERATIONS 

To properly run stabilization and reconstruction operations, the U.S. needs a significant 
civilian capacity to complement our world-class military. One way to explain our less than 
successful stability operations in Iraq and Afghanistan is to point out the obvious problem with 
personnel. These civ-mil operations were carried out by professionals on the military side, but 
by amateurs on the civilian side. This is not to denigrate our competent State Department and 
USAID professionals. I was a career Foreign Service Officer for 3 1 years and can assure you 
that the State Department is made up of intelligent, capable and courageous professionals. And I 
have worked with USAID colleagues for nearly as long and for nine years as a Chief of Mission 
oversaw their outstanding work. They too do wonderful things in difficult circumstances. 

The point is that neither the State Department nor USAID hires or trains people in large 
numbers for such operations. This was evident during our engagements in Iraq and Afghanistan. 
Yes, we deployed hundreds and eventually thousands of State Department and USAID Foreign 
Service Officers to both countries, but to fully staff the civilian side of operations, we had to hire 
tens of thousands of temporary government employees under 3161 and Schedule B authorities. 
Most of these temporary hires served for one tour and were gone. And their experience vanished 
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with them. Contrast that with the military personnel who had three or more tours in Iraq and 
Afghanistan. 

RECENT EFFORTS TO PREPARE A CIVILIAN RESPONSE CAPACITY 

The problem on the civilian side has been understood for some time. That is why the 
Clinton Administration in its second term, after wrestling unsatisfactorily with contingency 
operations from Somalia to the Balkans, issued Presidential Decision Directive 56: to better 
organize the interagency for future efforts. The Bush Administration, which came into office 
dismissing the value of what it called “nation building,” redesigned the same wheel as the 
Clinton Administration. 

Recognizing that the civilian side of the U S. government was not adequately 
contributing to our operations in Iraq and Afghanistan, President Bush issued National Security 
Presidential Directive 44 in 2004, setting up the Office of the Coordinator for Reconstruction and 
Stabilization (S/CRS). Its purpose was to organize a good-sized, rapid reaction interagency force 
- the Civilian Response Corps - that could be used for both conflict prevention and conflict 
response. While providing rhetorical support for the Office and its function, senior officials only 
began to push for significant budget resources in 2007. And the Office only received major 
funding in the fall of 2008, 

While S/CRS was starting to build capacity in the Civilian Response Corps, the Obama 
Administration was reconsidering how to organize for complex operations. The first 
Quadrennial Diplomacy and Development Review (QDDR) under Secretary of State Clinton 
became the vehicle for this. That review and its implementation took the good step of making 
S/CRS into the Conflict and Stability Operations Bureau (CSO), raising its profile in the State 
Department bureaucracy, which is important for establishing its role in conflict response. 

Implementation also maintained the small, but strong planning capacity that S/CRS had 
developed for contingency operations. But unfortunately, for budgetary and perhaps other 
reasons, under CSO the Civilian Response Corps which once numbered over 1200 staff has been 
reduced to a handful. In other words, if we have a need to staff the civilian side of a contingency 
operation in large numbers again, CSO would need to call in contractors. We have already seen 
the problems with that approach. The bottom line is that CSO is developing and 
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institutionalizing an important capacity for conflict prevention and responding to small crises. It 
is not in a position to manage large ones. 

The Pentagon was also interested in building civilian capacity for stability operations 
during the Bush Administration. It created in 2008 the Civilian Expeditionary Workforce, as 
well as the Ministry of Defense Advisor program, which signed up Pentagon civilians for work 
overseas in support of the troops and host nation governments. Like the Civilian Response 
Corps, the Civilian Expeditionary Workforce has started to languish. 


WHY DSOCO? 

Experience has shown that a core of dedicated, civilian professionals is needed to conduct 
stabilization and reconstruction operations successfully. Helping a country restore stability or 
helping a state rebuild itself is not for amateurs. Ad hoc efforts will always yield sub-par results. 

The combination of a globalized economy and information system with political 
instability means that for the foreseeable future, the U.S. will need a capacity to conduct civilian- 
military operations to restore order. There will be times when our national interests require it 
and there will be times when our political leaders insist that we take up this challenge. 

The only real question is whether we will have the means to do the job when the orders 
are issued. In this time of budget discipline, the military is ramping down its forces, but 
retaining the know-how and the capacity to build up the next time we need to launch a major 
stabilization and reconstruction operation. That is a reasonable way to address this challenge. 

The problem, though, is on the civilian side. Since the end of the Vietnam War, when we 
dismantled, the large, expeditionary USAID that performed brilliantly in the CORDS program, 
we have not had the civilian capacity to do stability operations the right way. We are now in a 
time of budget shortfalls. Few are looking to start new programs in the national security field. 
Yet it would be penny wise to leave unaddressed this vacuum in civilian capacity. 


Stuart Bowen has performed a signal public service as the Special Inspector for Iraq. He 
has seen up close and personal the inadequacies of our stabilization and reconstruction efforts. 
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which were supported by ad hoc systems on the civilian side. He is now proposing to create a 
U.S. Office for Contingency Operations USOCO). Its mission would be to hire and train 
civilians who are experts in running complex operations. 

The initial cost of this proposal is insignificant: $25M. Tt would be used to put together a 
staff of 125 professionals who would begin to organize the civilian side of contingency 
operations. It would provide the first stability operations professionals ready to respond to 
emergencies abroad. It would also begin to do the planning and host the exercises necessary to 
prepare staff for deployments. It would set up a lessons learned shop to make sure that we 
evaluate properly our civilian efforts. (Lessons learned is an integral part of military culture; it is 
not much practiced in our civilian agencies.) 

To ensure unity of effort in major operations, it will be necessary to give USOCO the 
formal lead in running the civilian side. This does not mean the USOCO would “make policy.” 
Policy would be made under Presidential direction at the NSC, with major input from the 
Departments of State and Defense and other agencies. But USOCO should have responsibility 
for the implementation of policy on the civilian side in the field. 

Of course, this proposed staff of 125 and budget of $25M is just a start. In the event of a 
major stabilization and reconstruction operation, USOCO would need to hire and train hundreds, 
if not thousands of civilians. As circumstances dictate, there may be a need to make these 
additional hires permanent staff. But standing up USOCO now would enable the civilian side to 
gel ready — in ways that it has not been ready for four decades — for such an operation. It would 
be the equivalent of the military’s current posture on stability operations: standing down the 
force, but retaining the knowledge of how to run such operations and the readiness to grow the 
force for such operations as needed. 

We have created the world’s greatest military. But without a professional civilian 
counterpart that military will not conduct stabilization operations effectively. A small 
investment today will help us avoid failure tomorrow. 
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Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much, Mr. Ambassador. 
Thank you for excellent testimony, and we will begin the ques- 
tioning part. I will recognize myself for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Bowen, we have spent nearly $100 billion in Afghanistan al- 
ready. However, we continue to make some of the same mistakes 
as we’ve done in Iraq. 

One of the lessons learned from your testimony that you pointed 
out is that we should begin rebuilding only after establishing suffi- 
cient security. 

Given the fact, as Mr. Kinzinger pointed out, that we have seen 
press reports this morning that the President is considering leaving 
no troops in Afghanistan after our withdrawal in 2014, how will 
this security vacuum impact our reconstruction efforts in Afghani- 
stan, based on the lessons learned in Iraq? 

Mr. Bowen. I think my interview with Secretary Panetta on this 
point shed some light on the decision making with regard to the 
withdrawal from Iraq vis-a-vis what is occurring in Afghanistan. 

And Secretary Panetta said to me that the inability to negotiate 
a basis for a continuing U.S. military presence in the post-2011 
Strategic Framework Agreement left the United States without im- 
portant leverage in Iraq. This weakened American capacity to push 
for greater change within the Government of Iraq. 

That’s a lesson, I would say, from the Iraq experience, from Sec- 
retary Panetta’s perspective, one that should be listened carefully 
to. And thus, as we look forward to Afghanistan, that lesson ought 
to be kept in mind because the truth is the last quarter in Iraq has 
been the most devastating quarter since the summer of 2008. 

A lot of causes for that — certainly, what’s going on in Syria. But 
the rule of law certainly is not under control in Iraq at this mo- 
ment. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. And speaking of Syria, due to that ongoing 
bloody conflict, the infrastructure needs in Syria will continue to 
increase and the U.S. might be asked to assist in Syria’s recon- 
struction efforts in the near future. 

Looking beyond Afghanistan, what would you suggest, either one 
of you, our plan should be for a post-Assad Syria within the param- 
eters of reconstruction efforts and how much cost would be in- 
volved? 

Can you envision what those could be and what mistakes might 
be repeated there? 

Mr. Bowen. At a minimum, we should be actively planning for 
participating in a multilateral stabilization reconstruction oper- 
ation in a post-Assad Syria. We should be planning now. We should 
have been planning for a while. 

Indeed, the U.N., under former Syrian Minister Dhari, is doing 
that now and he’s publicly expressed some frustration at the lack 
of multilateral engagement on the point. 

It’s impossible to project the cost but we do know the devastation 
in Syria is massive and, thus, the stabilization and rebuilding of 
the country will take time. 

But what should be clearly on the table and would be if there 
was a USOCO in existence now is identifying the contractors, the 
personnel, the IT system, the oversight, how money would be man- 
aged — the controls, just to put a general rubric over it, to ensure 
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that we avert fraud, waste and abuse of the kind that we saw in 
Iraq and that we’ve seen in Afghanistan. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Mr. Amb^assador. 

Mr. Herbst. I agree with Stuart that we should be planning 
now. We should have begun planning long ago for a possible en- 
gagement in Syria after the Assad regime falls. 

Whether or not we actually do that depends on many things, for 
example, whether the government that appears after Assad is one 
that’s friendly to us. But we don’t know and we should be planning 
now for that contingency. 

I believe there has been some planning being done by the Office 
of Conflict Stabilization and Operations at the State Department 
for this. 

But I don’t know how comprehensive it has been and certainly, 
as Stuart said, it needs to be done in conjunction with what’s being 
done by the U.N. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. If I could interrupt you, you talk about the 
Bureau of Conflict and Stabilization Operations was established in 
November 2011. And this bureau was preceded by the organization 
that you led, the Office of Coordination for Reconstruction and Sta- 
bilization. 

And even though the bureau concentrates more on small crises, 
do you believe that we should increase the capacity of the existing 
bureau within the State Department or establish a new center, 
which you proposed, called the U.S. Office for Contingency Oper- 
ations? And wouldn’t there be more redundancy and duplicative ef- 
forts between those two entities? 

Mr. Herbst. I think there is the possibility for duplication if 
USOCO is established. But here’s how I look at this. The core of 
a successful stabilization operation on the civilian side consists of, 
first, planning, secondly, an integrated core of government profes- 
sionals. 

And what you have in CSO right now is, I think, an able plan- 
ning capacity and a small competent staff. But there’s no larger 
interagency core of professionals to do this work properly. 

A conscious decision was taken to reduce that core. Conceivably, 
it could be redone in that office or conceivably be done with Stu- 
art’s proposal for USOCO. There does not seem to be an interest 
right now in the State Department for doing that. 

And even when I was in charge of the SCRS office at State, while 
we were building this there did not seem to be a readiness on the 
part of the rest of the building to use it. It was something of a for- 
eign entity in the State Department. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much, sir. Thank you for 
good answers. 

Mr. Deutch is recognized for his questioning period. 

Mr. Deutch. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Inspector General Bowen, you — just two of the points that you 
flag I’d like to explore. You say that — and you spoke today about 
facilitating greater host country buy-in. I’d like you to speak to why 
that didn’t happen in Iraq. 

And then you also recommend ensuring security before rebuild- 
ing begins. And I wonder — while that’s important, I wonder the ex- 
tent to which we can actually do that and whether there’s concern 
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that it actually prolongs the conflict — prolongs the conflict and 
slows the reconstruction of infrastructure, state institutions, the 
other things that need to happen. If you could speak to both of 
those. 

And then. Ambassador Herbst, as it relates to Syria, if that’s the 
sort of thing that USOCO would do and that’s the view that would 
be taken here, how is it — when is it ever relevant? When is the se- 
curity situation and who deems the security situation addressed 
well enough to be able to come in and do these other things? In- 
spector General. 

Mr. Bowen. Thank you, Mr. Deutch. 

First, on the consultation point, part of it was the shift from lib- 
erate and leave — which was the pre-war plan — to occupy and re- 
build — which became the policy just over 10 years ago now. A sig- 
nificant shift from spending $2 billion to $20 billion in the blink 
of an eye, and then $60 billion over 10 years. 

The reality was — is we were planning on leaving by the end of 
September 2003 and, thus, there was no commitment to consulta- 
tion with that planned short stay. 

When we shifted to a significant infrastructure-based rebuilding 
program, the plan sort of evolved within and among the U.S. con- 
tractors that were identified and was developed by the Coalition 
Provisional Authority, and it did not engage with the Iraqis 
enough. That’s their first-person testimony to me about what hap- 
pened back then. 

But more importantly, it’s something that wasn’t thought of be- 
forehand — the need to consult and the commitment to it, and the 
deference to host country interest capacity and absorptive capacity, 
in particular — what can they do, what can they sustain. On the se- 
curity front, the key is ensuring sufficient security, not absolute se- 
curity. 

So it’s a proportional metric. The less secure in the environment, 
the smaller the project. The more secure the environment, the more 
substantial the project you can pursue. 

Mr. Deutch. Right. So just to follow up on that, in Iraq you have 
the assessments being done both about security and about engage- 
ment. 

In the absence of USOCO, those assessments were being done by 
our Ambassador and those assessments were being done by the 
generals on the ground. 

So how do they — where are they on this proposal? Do they feel 
that they would have benefited? Did the generals — any of the gen- 
erals or Ambassadors who served in Iraq feel that they would have 
benefited by having this or 

Mr. Bowen. Yes sir, Mr. Deutch. Ambassador Crocker says this 
would have enabled him to operate more effectively and he sup- 
ports the idea of creating USOCO. 

Mr. Deutch. And when the — when the U.S. is operating over- 
seas — and I guess we can broaden this. Ambassador, to Syria too — 
the Ambassador in Iraq — as we’ve talked about and when the U.S. 
operates elsewhere, it’s the Ambassador who heads the civilian ef- 
forts in the country and the commanding general then heads the 
defense operations. 
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Where does — I understand what Ambassador Crocker said. 
Where does — where would USOCO fit into the chain of command? 
Is it on par with State and DoD? Is it — how does it fit? 

Mr. Bowen. USOCO’s mission is very discrete and well-defined, 
and its clarity will provide certainty to both the agencies and the 
contractors. 

It would be somewhat like FEMA in that the President would de- 
clare when a stabilization reconstruction operation begins. 
USOCO’s jurisdiction then is effectuated and its mission is to over- 
see the relief and reconstruction activity in the affected country. 

And then upon completion of that mission as identified by the 
President he would declare it over. Its reporting chain would be 
like mine, reporting to the secretary of defense and secretary of 
state and then the national security adviser. 

Mr. Deutch. And I only have a few seconds left. Ambassador, 
when would we ever hit that point in Syria? And in Afghanistan, 
at what point would that designation have ever been made? 

Mr. Herbst. In Syria, we would hit it once we decide the situa- 
tion is appropriate for us to go in and that point is when you have 
a government in Damascus or an emerging government in Damas- 
cus which we know we can work with and when conditions on the 
ground are sufficient to permit us to go in. 

To make that — to make that call, you need to have very experi- 
enced professionals on the ground, certainly, on the border with 
Syria and hopefully within Syria as well to offer the expert political 
advice that our leaders need in order to make that decision. 

And that’s why you need to have a core of professionals devoted 
precisely to this type of problem. This type of problem is wide- 
spread around the world. 

Mr. Deutch. And without — I’m sorry, my last question. Madam 
Chairman. So without this core of professionals, we’re not able to 
make the decision about when there’s a government that we can 
work with? 

And shouldn’t there be — shouldn’t there be much more that goes 
into the discussion of the analysis of when to get involved or do we 
always wait until there’s a government that we can work with? 

Mr. Herbst. We should be involved as soon as we see a crisis 
brewing and we should put our intelligence assets and our best 
professionals on the ground to develop a sense as to what’s hap- 
pening. 

Your question — there has been some skepticism when you said, 
well, do we need these professionals in order to make these deci- 
sions. 

My sense is, looking at our experience in Iraq and Afghanistan, 
that it would have been very helpful if we had this type of profes- 
sional analysis before our political leaders decided to go in in this 
very serious way. 

The decisions to go in in both cases were full of suppositions that 
proved to be false. It was mentioned by many members of the com- 
mittee before we had a chance to testify. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Deutch. One of our Iraq vets, Mr. Kinzinger, is 
recognized. 
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Mr. Kinzinger. Thank you, Madam Chair, and, again, gentle- 
men, thank you for being here, as I mentioned in my opening state- 
ment. 

You know, I think the big thing we want to know is not should 
we be involved in other parts of the world but, of course, how do 
we do it better. 

One of the concerns I have is in this time in Egypt where you 
have this turmoil that we’re going to rush to the exits to get rid 
of aid and to walk away from that situation. I think it’s important 
that in Egypt the United States stay engaged with aid, with foreign 
aid as they go through this time of instability. 

And I think it’s, you know, also important to recognize that in 
Iraq, I think there were mistakes made in the post-war. 

Number one, I think we should have gone in with far more 
troops. We should have had a plan the point Saddam’s statue fell. 

We should have had a plan for law enforcement and, frankly, we 
should have gotten on TV and said if you work for the Iraqi Gov- 
ernment come to work tomorrow because you’re going to continue 
to have a job. And I think that, in the long run, cost us probably 
many years of fighting. 

And so as we look at this, something I want to explore is what’s 
the difference between what happened in Germany and Japan post- 
World War II and what we saw in Iraq. 

Is it reasonable to expect that any kind of development aid pro- 
gram can succeed in a highly unstable security environment? I’ll 
start with you, Mr. Bowen. 

Mr. Bowen. Well, that’s a core lesson from Iraq and Afghanistan 
that you must have sufficient security before engaging in substan- 
tial rebuilding, relief and reconstruction activity, development and 
aid, and that cost us billions of dollars and too many lives. 

Indeed, we issued a report last summer that found that 719 lives 
were lost while those individuals were engaged in reconstruction- 
related activity. Better planning, better capacity, better integration 
among the agencies would avert the kind of fraud, waste and abuse 
we’ve seen in Iraq. 

It would ensure that better execution and would implement effec- 
tive oversight so that the loss in blood and treasure that we’ve seen 
in Iraq, that we’ve seen in Afghanistan, would be averted in Syria 
in whatever future stabilization and reconstruction operation we 
engage in. 

Mr. Kinzinger. Thank you. Mr. Herbst. 

Mr. Herbst. Our occupations in Germany and Japan succeeded 
because the German Government and Japanese Government and 
people accepted the legitimacy of our presence. In Iraq, that was 
always a question and 

Mr. Kinzinger. Let me just ask you — not to interrupt but do you 
believe initially when basically the Saddam statue fell did we have 
the legitimacy at that point and was it a matter of we didn’t en- 
force laws, we didn’t — you know, we basically did the de- 
Ba’athification? Was that the problem or do you think that was in 
question from the beginning? 

Mr. Herbst. Given the complexities of our relationship with the 
Arab world, our legitimacy was in question even as Saddam’s stat- 
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ue came down. Still I believe we had a chance if we had done it 
smart that we could have established some legitimacy. 

And if we had done it smart we would have — we would have es- 
tablished law and order, which we had the capacity to do. As you 
stated, we would have welcomed those who had been part of the 
Saddam government to continue working in the government. We 
would not have disbanded the military the way we had. 

There were many fundamental mistakes that we made, mistakes 
because we were not sufficiently sensitive to the culture of the loca- 
tion. But even had we done everything right, Iraq would have been 
much more difficult than Germany and Japan. 

Let me give you one example from Japan which helped us get it 
right there. The U.S. made the critical decision not to remove the 
emperor of Japan, and the emperor of Japan said to the Japanese 
people, “Cooperate with these Americans.” We had no such wisdom 
in Iraq. 

Mr. Kinzinger. You’re suggesting we should have left Saddam 
Hussein as President? 

Mr. Herbst. No. But we took out Tojo in Japan. The emperor 
was a very different kettle of fish. 

Mr. Kinzinger. Understood. I understand what you’re saying. 
And I thank you for that question. I think as, again, as we look 
forward, I mean, Iraq, they’re very important lessons learned. 

We’re naive if we think America’s never going to have to be in 
this situation again in the next 50 or 100 years, and so I thank you 
for your hard work. 

Looking forward at where we’re at in Afghanistan, again, as I 
mentioned in my opening statement, my big concern is the number 
2014 for the year to withdraw from Afghanistan was pulled out of 
a hat, and it was pulled out for political reasons. 

The President wanted to put a date certain for withdrawal. I’m 
not going to necessarily argue. I disagree. 

But one of my questions, though, and one of my concerns is when 
you look at Afghanistan today, I think it’s something like 60 per- 
cent of the people in Afghanistan are under the age of 20 or some 
amazingly young demographic. 

You have the Afghan civil society. People are waking up in Af- 
ghanistan. The Afghanistan military now basically controls its en- 
tire country. It is standing against resurgent Taliban. 

This is a war that has to continue but we’re on the eve of not 
a victory for America — I think it would be a victory for America — 
but a victory for the people of Afghanistan, which in 50 or 100 
years when we look back at the United States, you know, when our 
grandkids or whatever are reading history books, they’re going to 
look at this finite amount of time when there was instability in the 
Middle East, instability everywhere, and say what did America do 
with its position of power. 

And it’s going to lead to a world of chaos, a world of a Chinese 
or a Russian leadership, or a world where America continues to be 
that shining city on a hill. And so I thank you all for your testi- 
mony and I yield back. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you for your service. Thank you. 

Mr. Connolly of Virginia is recognized. 
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Mr. Connolly. Thank you so much, and I would say to my 
friend from Illinois I appreciate his fingering some of the early mis- 
takes that were proved catastrophic. 

And I would argue part of the problem was our own command 
structure because we, frankly, infused Ambassador Bremer with 
way too much power to make unilateral decisions that actually un- 
dercut negotiations the military and State Department were having 
to try to keep the country together immediately post-invasion. 

And someday, Mr. Kinzinger, I’d enjoy talking to you about that. 
I commend a book by Thomas Ricks called “Fiasco,” which docu- 
ments this in agonizing and painful detail. 

Mr. Bowen, you and I travelled to Iraq together on one of your 
many peregrinations. Two things, and we’ve got to be concise if we 
can do it, but two things that came up in that visit that stay with 
me and you and I have talked about since, one is CERP — the idea 
that the military was going to become an aid distribution entity. 

It’s one thing to have some small sums to fix a problem here to 
try to bolster the role of rebuilding communities, not just being 
seen as occupiers and invaders. 

But this program ballooned with very little scrutiny and I won- 
der as part of your final report if you’d talk about that. 

And then the second thing is I remember anecdotally when we 
were travelling in a limited way around Baghdad, if you recall this, 
there was the story about the water power plant or water purifi- 
cation plant we rebuilt or we built. 

The problem was that we gave no thought to the capacity of pip- 
ing in Baghdad. And so we had this brand spanking shiny new 
thing we could point to and we cut a ribbon and we turned on the 
switch and, you know, tens of thousands of Baghdad water pipes 
burst because they weren’t retrofitted to handle this new capacity. 

And that’s what I was saying in terms of over and above the 15 
percent of absolute waste, there were examples like that where we 
just didn’t get it right. Now, maybe it was in haste. Maybe it was 
because we didn’t have the right people on the project. 

Maybe it had to do with the coordination you’re talking about. 
But I wonder if you can just talk about that aspect of it too, not 
just waste. 

Mr. Bowen. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Connolly. 

Yes, on CERP, clearly, as our audits demonstrated, it extended 
far beyond its initial concept as quick hit urgent humanitarian 
need projects. 

That’s a good idea. That’s a weapon in the arsenal of the local 
commander to help address hearts and minds issues at the village 
level. 

What happened instead was we had projects like the Baghdad 
Enterprise Zone, which ballooned up to $38 million, including the 
painting of a mural on a blast wall for $1 million. That entire 
project certainly 

Mr. Connolly. Well, that’s great work if you can get it. 

Mr. Bowen. Well, it was — I would deem it waste. But more im- 
portantly it didn’t advance our national security interests locally 
and instead hindered them. 
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Ultimately the Congress responded by capping CERP projects at 
$1 million unless the secretary of defense approved, and that never 
happened. 

But the Congress shouldn’t be CERP’s program office. That 
should be done at the Pentagon, and thus in future operations 
there should be a program office that carefully defines how it 
should be implemented and ensures training is done. That’s what 
was also missing. 

On the Nasiriyah water treatment system, yes, you’re right. It 
was the largest single infrastructure project we did in Iraq, and it, 
as we documented in our evaluation of it, was only operating at 20 
percent after turnover. 

It is an example of what happens when you don’t carefully con- 
sult and effectively oversee and ensure proper execution at the 
local level. It was a project beyond their means and, as you pointed 
out in your opening statement, there’s so much waste at the 
sustainment point — in other words, what the Iraqis cannot sustain. 

The Nasiriyah system is one example of why it’s impossible that 
the $8 billion number is a conservative number when it comes to 
waste. 

By contrast, in Erbil, the parallel water treatment project — the 
fourth largest project we did in Iraq — is a smashing success. It’s 
providing fresh water to the people of the capital city of Kurdistan 
now. 

And why? Because the Kurds committed to it and they did have 
a sustainment plan that they executed. Sustainment is a huge 
issue in any future operation. 

Mr. Connolly. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Connolly. 

Dr. Yoho. 

Mr. Yoho. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Gentlemen, I appreciate your testimony. You know, we’re talking 
about fraud, waste and abuse and we need to have transparency 
and oversight and all that. And I hear that in every meeting I come 
to but we never find that person that’s held accountable at the top. 

And, you know, with the money that we looked at spending in 
Iraq, $60 billion I think is what I have, and then close to $100 bil- 
lion in Afghanistan, without the oversight, it just seems when we 
go back to our district — in fact, that’s one of the reasons I’m here — 
is the American people are tired of that. We’ve got to change our 
foreign policy and what we do. 

And the reason it worked in Japan and Germany is we beat the 
stink out of them and they surrendered. Nobody surrendered here, 
and so for us to go into a stable — a non-stable government and try 
to rebuild, it’s almost insanity, I think, or ludicrous that we do that 
without that clear defined goal. 

And now we’re looking at Syria to do it again. I want to ask spe- 
cifically what do you see as the role of the American Government 
in the Middle East? 

Is there a different way that we can approach the Middle East 
to bring stability to that area instead of going in there and bomb- 
ing, people die and then we have to look at rebuilding with the 
waste, fraud and abuse? That’s the one question. 
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The other one is, if you could take us through a scenario of how 
money is given to this agency and how it’s tracked so that we don’t 
get into this again. And I — ^you know, unfortunately, I think we’ll 
be involved somewhere in the future and I’d rather not see that. 

I’d hate to see our young men and women go overseas. They need 
to stay here and build America strong. So I look forward to hearing 
you. 

Mr. Herbst. You ask a big question when you ask if we can pro- 
vide stability in the Middle East. I think it’s safe to say that it is 
beyond our means to provide stability in each and every country in 
the Middle East. 

Mr. Yoho. I agree. 

Mr. Herbst. And we will bankrupt ourselves if we try. We can 
offer an environment and we can, by prudent relations, promote 
stability and that should be part of our goals. And we can also, in 
specific countries at specific times, make a significant difference. 

But we have to be very careful before we go in. We have to have 
excellent intelligence. We have to have goals that are sufficiently 
limited that we can achieve them and goals that are consistent 
with the culture, political and social, of the country where we en- 
gage. 

And that means we have to look carefully every time before we 
decide to intervene. And for that, we need to have, again, a serious 
corps of professionals and leaders with wisdom and humility. 

Mr. Yoho. Thank you. 

Mr. Bowen. And Dr. Yoho, with regard to reducing fraud, waste 
and abuse in future operations, this is what USOCO would do. 

It would reduce the cost of preparing and executing and over- 
seeing such operations by ensuring that there was effective plan- 
ning that afforded our national command authorities options. 
That’s what USOCO would do. 

And more importantly, it would not rely on coordination on the 
ground after the operation begins, which is what occurred in Iraq 
and which is what occurred in Afghanistan and which didn’t work. 

That coordination must move to interagency integration so that 
these — there is a civ-mil capacity that exists before the operation 
begins and that’s done the work ahead of time to ensure that there 
are controls in place so that the projects and programs succeed and 
that fraud, waste and abuse is reduced. 

Mr. Yoho. Okay, because I was reading in here about the Army 
Corps of Engineers. They did a program where they were burying 
the pipelines and it was billions of dollars. And you were saying 
that we have to rely on better experts and things like that. I mean, 
how do you get better than the United States of America? 

You know, it’s just not acceptable that we’re spending this money 
there and then we go back to our taxpayers and say, hey, guess 
what, you got to send more money in and we’re borrowing 43 cents 
on every dollar to send over here. And it’s just — if we don’t have 
the experts now and they go over there, what are we doing? 

Mr. Bowen. Well, accountability is the key. 

Mr. Yoho. All right, accountability. Who’s 

Mr. Bowen. Imposing accountability. 

Mr. Yoho. Who’s held accountable? 
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Mr. Bowen. And that’s the prohlem. There’s no one in charge 
now. There was no in charge in Iraq specifically for the rebuilding 
program. 

And when the Commission on Wartime Contracting held its 
hearing on Afghanistan and called State, Defense and AID to the 
table and said, who’s in charge of the rebuilding program, they 
couldn’t provide an answer. That’s what USOCO would do. 

You know, Mike Brown was there to fire when FEMA failed. You 
know, there’s no one there to fire now when a stabilization and re- 
construction operation doesn’t go well because it’s not centralized, 
it’s not coordinated, it’s not — there’s no one identified with account- 
ability for the operation. USOCO would solve that problem. 

Mr. Yoho. I yield back. Thank you, ma’am. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you. Dr. Yoho. 

Mr. Cicilline is recognized. 

Mr. Cicilline. Thank you. Madam Chair. Thank you again to 
the witnesses. 

You know, the contrast of the quality and service of our brave 
men and women in uniform to — compared to the conduct described 
in this report is really stark, and very, very disturbing. And so I 
have — I want to ask, really, three separate questions. 

First is what role does the pervasive corruption in Iraq play in 
this reconstruction effort? You note in the report at Page 104 that 
the United States invested over $67 million since September — as of 
September 2012 in anti-corruption efforts. 

And despite this support for the fight against corruption, appar- 
ently little changed between 2003 and 2012 and that Iraq remains 
consistently one of the most corrupt countries in the world. 

I remember from my visit to Iraq hearing from a constituent who 
was part of the rule of law working group about the challenges. 

So I’d like to hear from you about what — whether or not that sort 
of pervasive local corruption impacts the reconstruction efforts, ob- 
viously, and our accountability that we’re seeking. 

Second, I’d like to hear from you about the police development 
program. I actually saw that while I was there. Apparently, it 
wasted over $200 million to train Iraqi police that both Baghdad 
didn’t need or want. How did that happen? How does a program 
that no one wants and that’s that ineffective occur? 

And finally, how do you conclude that this new agency would 
somehow provide the kind of streamlining and oversight that we 
have a right to expect? I think the American people see what this 
report reveals and they’ve become enraged at the kind of waste 
when we see crumbling infrastructure in cities and towns all across 
America and we’re told we don’t have the resources to rebuild our 
own country, and we see the colossal waste that occurred in the re- 
construction of Iraq. 

And it is, I think, is properly a source of great rage from the 
American people. So I’d like you to address those three issues, 
please. 

Mr. Bowen. Thank you, Mr. Cicilline. The corruption issue in 
Iraq continues to daunt the country, to limit its capacity to grow 
and to hold it back from making progress out of the situation in 
which it’s currently mired. 
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And as Dr. Basit, who’s the head of the Board of Supreme Audit, 
their chief oversight entity, told me when I interviewed him last 
year, corruption has become an institution in Iraq and it takes the 
form of money laundering-up to $20 billion to $30 billion lost annu- 
ally to money laundering in Iraq, by some estimates, by his esti- 
mate. 

And that drains the economy of its resources and keeps the ma- 
jority of the population in poverty-stricken circumstances. 

The police development program failed to succeed because of the 
lack of consultation with the minister of interior. When we did our 
audit of it, we met with Minister al-Assadi and he said to us that 
it was shaped and formatted in a way that didn’t really meet his 
needs. 

Yet it was far down the road at that point and upon issuance of 
the audit it began to roll back and eventually was concluded earlier 
this year because of the lack of buy-in. Curiously, you know, this 
late into the program, still there was a consultation problem. 

USOCO would address the fraud, waste and abuse issues, the 
planning issues, the execution issues, by ensuring accountability 
and transparency throughout the process. But most importantly, it 
would promote integration. 

These are civ-mil operations. If you accept that and you accept 
the fact that our current system is not promoting or advancing to- 
ward greater civ-mil capacity, then I think reform is necessary. 

There is no other proposal on the table. There is no other office 
in place within the executive branch now that is advancing that in- 
terest. 

And that interest ultimately is tied to our national security ar- 
chitecture and protecting our interest in the region. Not learning 
from Iraq, not implementing this kind of reform will leave us worse 
off. 

Mr. CiciLLiNE. Just a follow-up question. Your report reveals 
that — or references an audit that was done in 2012 that concluded 
that roughly $1 billion was transferred out of Iraq each week via 
currency auctions conducted by the Central Bank and up to $800 
million was laundered money transferred illegally under false pre- 
tenses. 

And that cumulatively over the course of a year, this presents 
the possibility that up to $40 billion was leaving the country annu- 
ally because of corruption. Do you have a sense of what percentage 
of that is American taxpayer money? 

Mr. Bowen. That is all Iraq money. That is oil and gas money 
flowing from the development fund for Iraq, not U.S. money, and 
that comes from an audit from the Board of Supreme Audit, Iraq’s 
oversight entity, that was related to me by Dr. Basit. 

Mr. CiCiLLlNE. Thank you. I yield back. Madam Chair. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Cicilline. 

Another wonderful Iraq vet, Mr. Collins, is recognized. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

I appreciate it. I think one of the things that I appreciate in this 
discussion on the questions on both sides is this is a dialogue. This 
is one of the things that I think needs to happen. 
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And I think what’s interesting, though, is coming to the table 
and thinking about the correlation between World War II and now. 
I think there’s an interesting correlation. 

One, there is no correlation because there were different aspects 
of this. In going into Iraq, as we did, when you’re fighting a war 
and trying to rebuild the place at the same time is not the best way 
to go about it and also, and I think one of the statements that was 
made about not taking into account local interest in this, and that’s 
something we’ve got to look at. 

The question I have, though, comes, and I think it was — one of 
them was the corps of professionals and you keep mentioning 
USOCO, and we’ll get to that in just a second. 

It was interesting to me that there was a breakdown of 75, 15, 
and 10, of the money — 75 percent DoD, 15 AID, and then 10 State. 

Even in the past, if you want to use past knowledge. State De- 
partment involvement usually would be higher, especially in these 
internals. 

Is that something that you see — and I want to do it short be- 
cause I got several things I want to get to — State Department role, 
especially in this issue, if we’re there does it seem like it needs to 
be higher? 

Mr. Bowen. Yes, Mr. Collins, it does, and especially given the 
fact that the State Department was given policy authority over the 
entire reconstruction program. So you had the authority in one 
agency, yet you had the contracting capacity all in another agency, 
and as I saw it repeatedly on the ground that led to friction that 
led to failure. 

Mr. Collins. Well, and that’s what I want to follow up because 
it’s disturbing to me that we’re throwing Syria around as quickly 
as we are here and the fact of where we’re at and there has been 
clear evidence of a lot of things going on in Syria. 

And one of the statements, Mr. Herbst, I believe that you made 
that, you know, our job is to go in, for a paraphrase, is to help 
those who are — and I think we’ve got a concern here. 

Because the very things that you’re talking about, when we start 
looking at Syria or we start, you know, Egypt or anywhere else is 
us being involved in a way militarily that’s so functionally different 
in those environments than Iraq and Afghanistan. 

My concern goes back to, if USOCO is implemented, what is the 
cost? What is your estimated cost to set up USOCO? 

Mr. Bowen. $25 million per year. 

Mr. Collins. And who would it report to? I’ve looked at your ap- 
pendix and I’ve looked at the draft bill. Is it a stand-alone new 
agency? 

Mr. Bowen. Yes. 

Mr. Collins. Where’s the direct reporting? 

Mr. Bowen. It reports to the Secretary of State and the Sec- 
retary of Defense and also to the National Security Advisor for Pol- 
icy. 

Mr. Collins. Okay. That right there I see is an issue right there. 
You have three bosses. 

Mr. Bowen. I actually report to the Secretary of State and Sec- 
retary of Defense, and because they’re civ-mil — these operations — 
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it makes sense. These are unique operations, a creature of the mod- 
ern era and a 

Mr. Collins. But also a direct appointment by the President, 
correct? 

Mr. Bowen. That’s right. 

Mr. Collins. That’s what I read in your draft 

Mr. Bowen. That’s right. 

Mr. Collins. So 

Mr. Bowen. With Senate confirmation. 

Mr. Collins. Okay. So it would be, as you made note over the 
FEMA issue, we’d fire that person. The President could fire that 
person 

Mr. Bowen. That’s right. 

Mr. Collins [continuing]. That we look at. As we look forward 
here, one of the last things that you stated in one of your lessons 
learned was plan in advance, plan comprehensively in an inte- 
grated fashion, have backup plans ready to go. 

Mr. Bowen. Yes. 

Mr. Collins. Okay. One of the issues — and I don’t want to go 
back too far here, but is that in World War II — ^because it’s been 
referenced before, if all the history that you would read there is 
that the first couple years we were focused on winning the war. 
And then there came the transition as we came to the reconstruc- 
tion end. 

What I found troubling in Iraq was that it seems to be all of a 
sudden we’re there — oh, my God, what do we do, and then how do 
we do this, and they were sent in to reconstruct. 

Now, we’re not going to discuss the actual reasons why. But that 
is a concern for me. Are you looking at USOCO being an agency 
that is the front end to say — let’s just use an example wherever we 
may go into X state — for whatever reason we decide that firm mili- 
tary involvement needs to be there on a large scale, would you be 
trying to do, again, to repeat the problems of Iraq where you go in 
before the fighting is over? 

Or are we looking at something that where there’s — let’s finish 
it, let’s secure it and then begin our rebuilding process? 

Mr. Bowen. It would be the latter. I mean, a key lesson from 
Iraq is to ensure sufficient security exists before relief and recon- 
struction activity pursues in earnest. 

But the ultimate goal of USOCO with regard to planning, Mr. 
Collins, is to provide national command authorities with options; in 
other words, a range of choices with regard to the nature of the aid 
that you might provide to country X, so that you’re not limited by 
circumstances. 

In Iraq, we planned to liberate and leave. We were going to be 
gone by September. But within 6 weeks of arriving in the country 
we shifted to occupy and rebuild with no structure, with no system 
in place to sustain such an operation. 

Mr. Collins. And I appreciate your work and you have done yeo- 
man’s work here on both, and I appreciate that. 

I think the concern that I have looking forward here is imple- 
mentation of USOCO, implementation of this in a — what we’ll call 
a different environment which Iraq and Afghanistan stand alone. 
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And then you’ve got the smaller areas on how are we fitting in and 
how will that fit in long-term. 

I think these are Madam Chair, I think these are things that we 
need to discuss, especially in the Middle East as we go forward, be- 
cause that has been the hot spot right now in which we have to 
deal with. 

But it also concerns me deeply that we’re discussing — and we 
throw numbers around here — we’re discussing taxpayer dollars. 
These are dollars that men and women do not understand when we 
send overseas and we don’t have a clear, defined role. 

I think we’ve had a long discussion of where we’ve disconnected 
what foreign aid should be and what it should be about as to what 
we have seen recently and I think that has contributed to the dis- 
trust that Americans feel. 

And we have got to restore that trust and this report helps in 
that regard. But I think we’ve got to continue to follow up. Madam 
Chair, I yield back. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Very good. Excellent points. And we have 
been joined by the ranking member of the full committee, Mr. 
Engel. We’re so thrilled to have you. How are we doing so far? 
Doing all right? Okay. 

Ms. Frankel of Florida is recognized. 

Ms. Frankel. Thank you. Madam Chair. I know 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you to your son for his service. 

Ms. Frankel. Oh, and thank you, too, for your family and to our 
members who have served. 

So I have another family confession, which is my son also served 
in USAID. So this does not make me an expert, either in the mili- 
tary or in the State Department, okay. I want to say that. 

But I’ve tried to have many discussions with my son about this. 
And incidentally, he now runs a wine bar. He owns a wine bar. So 
you can see he’s changed his direction. 

But here’s what I want to say. First of all, you know, when I 
read this memo from our chairlady — thank you for this memo — one 
thing that really jumps out at me is that SIGIR estimates that 
DoD managed 75 percent of the reconstruction funds. 

That should give a real red alert that the DoD should not be 
managing reconstruction. And, in fact, I mean, I am very, very 
proud of the military. I know you mentioned how they are profes- 
sional, they’re trained. But I question whether or not their training 
is in development. 

I know — my son trained to be an artillery officer and — which he 
was. And I think that’s a very different job than training to do de- 
velopment. So I think that one of the mistakes we made is having 
the Defense Department manage reconstruction. 

Number two, you talked about USAID, and maybe what I would 
just respectfully suggest is that instead of a new bureaucracy, 
which is called the USOCO, I think one of the failings of govern- 
ment is that every time an agency doesn’t seem to be doing well, 
instead of looking to see what the real problem is we decide to cre- 
ate a new problem. 

Maybe I just want to respectfully suggest — and I’d like to hear 
your comments — maybe USAID is not funded. Maybe USAID does 
not have the authority it needs and maybe if USAID was in charge 
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of reconstruction, rather than the military, maybe we’d have a dif- 
ferent outcome. 

Now, with that said. I’m not sure that either USAID fully funded 
or professionalized to the degree that we would like it to be, that 
our reconstruction efforts were worthwhile either in Iraq or Af- 
ghanistan. But we can save that for another day. 

Mr. Herbst. Thank you. You raise a valid question, whether or 
not we need a new bureaucracy or we simply use the bureaucracies 
we have. 

My opinion is that the USAID that existed 40 years ago, the 
USAID that was engaged in Vietnam, would have been able to do 
the reconstruction operation in Iraq or Afghanistan much better 
than we have managed to do it ourselves. 

Conceivably, you could recreate USAID. You would have to in- 
fuse it with substantial resources. It’s an agency based almost en- 
tirely on contractors. You have to hire many, many more profes- 
sionals. 

You’d also have to institute a rather drastic cultural change. The 
assistance community in the United States and around the world 
believes very much in assistance for assistance’s sake, as opposed 
to assistance in direct support of American national interests. 

And there are wonderful professionals at USAID but most of 
them believe that. That is not the type of culture that would do a 
stability operation correctly. 

My sense is that given how USAID functions today — and it does 
a wonderful job in what it does — you probably would be faster, 
more efficient by creating a USOCO than trying to redo it with — 
in USAID. 

Ms. Frankel. Did you want to 

Mr. Bowen. Yes. I concur with Ambassador Herbst. The reality 
is USAID today functions chiefly through contracting out its work, 
about 80 percent. And so to absorb it within one agency I think has 
already been attempted at State by — through Ambassador Herbst’s 
office, the Coordinator for Reconstruction and Stabilization. 

Ultimately, placing it within any one agency — State, DoD, 
USAID — will imbue the operation with that particular bureauc- 
racy’s biases. 

And by providing it independence, pulling it out, you’re able to 
develop a new culture, a civ-mil culture, that ensures, Ms. Frankel, 
I think your key point, that a civilian leads the reconstruction mis- 
sion. 

You led with that, and I totally concur with it. And part of the 
motivation behind the creation of USOCO would be to ensure a ci- 
vilian lead for our stabilization and reconstruction operations rath- 
er than at each appropriation, at each supplemental, having this 
bidding war almost to decide who gets what share of the rebuilding 
money as occurred so often in the course of the Iraq rebuilding ven- 
ture. 

Ms. Frankel. Thank you very much. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Ms. Frankel. 

Mr. DeSantis, another Florida colleague, and thank you for your 
service in Iraq. 

Mr. DeSantis. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. Thanks to the 
witnesses. I really appreciate this. I appreciate the report. 
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The report obviously talks about that initial decision to fire 
deBa’athification, fire the security forces. General Petraeus, I 
think, was correctly critical of that. 

And I’m just curious, was it just assumed that those folks would 
not have wanted to participate in a new Iraqi Government or was 
there actually evidence that led us to pursue deBa’athification? 

Mr. Bowen. I think it was influenced by the Iraqi leadership in 
charge and the Shia leadership that were pushing the removal of 
former Sunnis within the government at a level deeper than had 
initially been planned in pre-war plans. 

And that led to, essentially, as has been described by a number 
of interviewees, of — to a firing of the government and the capacity 
was difficult to fill and took years of training and governance as- 
sistance. 

Mr. DeSantis. Appreciate that. In terms of the report, it talks 
about the rule of law efforts that were undertaken, and I remember 
when I was there, I mean, there was a court, I remember built an 
Iraq. We’d send detainees there, what not. 

But was there any measurable success in the time and resources 
that we put into the rule of law while we were there? I know you 
said it’s deteriorated recently. 

But from the time we started — I don’t know when — I know it was 
going on in ’07 and ’08. Was that just a failure? 

Mr. Bowen. No. I think the interview with Chief Justice Medhat, 
who was also the chair of the Higher Judicial Council in Iraq, indi- 
cated that he was satisfied with the support on a number of rule 
of law projects, particularly the Major Crimes Task Force and the 
Judicial Security Support. 

Forty-four judges were killed in Iraq over the last 10 years and 
there was much intimidation of the judiciary by terroristic ele- 
ments, which prevented the effective rule of law. Over time, that 
security improved and with its improvement came an overall im- 
provement to the rule of law system. 

Mr. DeSantis. In terms of the corruption, you know, obviously, 
I think in some of the mismanagement of funds, there was some 
serious examples of waste of taxpayer money. 

But is it the case that, you know, sometimes this corruption is 
embedded into the cultures; that is, are there not limits to what 
even a well-administered stabilization operation can achieve in 
terms of rooting out corruption? 

And if that’s the case, specifically with respect to Iraq, I mean, 
do you think that that is just part of kind of what we found when 
we got there? 

Mr. Bowen. There was a culture of corruption in Iraq and to 
some extent it affects the region. Saddam certainly managed a for- 
malized corrupt system of patronage. 

But our efforts to try and alter that didn’t really alter the culture 
as we’ve seen, as our reporting demonstrates, and as the Iraqis 
have told me. That culture is an almost institutionalized element 
within the system now and billions, tens of billions are being lost 
to money laundering. 

It’s upon them. It’s their duty, it’s their system, it’s their sov- 
ereignty now to address it and they are beginning to address it. 
But too much has been lost over the last 10 years. 
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Mr. DeSantis. And then, finally, in terms of the CERP project, 
you know, I remember that was being done when I was there and 
it just seemed to me, like, there were some benefits, but this is just 
me on a very low level seeing some of this. 

And I didn’t get a chance to read, you know, kind of how the re- 
port appraised that. But from standing here today, do you think 
that that was an effective use of dollars, given the circumstances 
that these commanders were facing at the time? 

Mr. Bowen. Yes, Mr. DeSantis. Our CERP study — our special re- 
port on CERP — demonstrated significant reporting from battalion 
commanders about successful CERP projects when they were man- 
aged at a limited level, under $100,000. 

That was the initial plan to — that they should be $25,000 to 
50,000. And tens of thousands of projects at that level were accom- 
plished I think to good effect, especially those local grants, you re- 
member, that helped local businesses accomplish small projects. 

However, when they became $1 million, $5 million, $10 million 
projects, and then they extended beyond the life of the deployed 
elements, then we lost oversight and then waste and fraud oc- 
curred. 

Mr. DeSantis. Thank you. And then, just finally, Mr. Herbst, 
you had mentioned about us not being prepared to do some of these 
operations and so you would not advise us to get involved in a na- 
tion-building/stabilization type enterprise in that region right now? 

Mr. Herbst. I think we should be very careful before we make 
any decisions to go in at the present time. 

Mr. DeSantis. Thank you. I appreciate the witnesses. I enjoyed 
it. Thanks, Madam Chairwoman. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thanks, Mr. DeSantis. 

Now we will recognize Mr. Vargas of California. 

Mr. Vargas. Thank you very much. Madam Chair, and I think 
I’ve figured out the button here finally. So thank you very much. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Only supposed to learn that in your second 
year of service, Juan. 

Mr. Vargas. It usually takes me about two or three, so thank 
you. Madam Chair. 

First of all, I appreciate very much the testimony that you’ve 
given here today and the information you provided. You know, I 
think for most Americans, when you think of rebuilding you do 
think of the Marshall Plan. I certainly do. And I think of it as a 
success. 

One of the things that you bring out in the report, interestingly, 
is the second point for your seven final lessons learned and that 
was that you begin rebuilding only after establishing sufficient se- 
curity and focus first on small programs and projects. 

You know, the Marshall Plan began — I don’t know, you may re- 
call — it didn’t begin right after the war ended. In fact, the Marshall 
Plan didn’t begin until 2 years after the war ended and it was be- 
cause we had that fear, of course, of the spread of Soviet com- 
munism. 

So that’s when President Truman said we’re going to have this 
plan. It was somewhat controversial. 

I went back and looked at the numbers — I thought they were 
going to be important — ^because I do recall the numbers being gi- 
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gantic. And it turns out that we spent about $13 billion when we 
had a GDP then of $258 billion for the United States. So it was 
a rather large amount of money. 

There was some controversy with it. But at the same time, peo- 
ple generally understood and the American people got behind it 
saying, yes, those are our allies. They’re enemies now but they’re 
going to be allies long term. 

So, I mean, I appreciate the timing but I think the second part 
is important. That is, that Europe was going to be friendly. It 
doesn’t seem to be necessarily the case with, you know, Iraq and 
Afghanistan. Could you comment a little bit about that? 

Because I think that’s one of the things I think that have the 
American people at some unease because they don’t seem like — it 
doesn’t seem — you know, every dollar we give to Israel we think 
that’s fantastic because they’re friends — they’re going to be friends 
forever — we’re protecting them — ^you know, we’re on the same 
wavelength on everything. Every dollar you spend on Iraq or Af- 
ghanistan, it doesn’t feel right. 

Mr. Bowen. Yes, Mr. Vargas. Two points. One, on the Marshall 
Plan, you’re right. We spent 2 years planning for it and thus the 
element of planning to a successful stabilization, reconstruction 
and rebuilding program is proven through the success of the Mar- 
shall Plan. 

Also, curious, interestingly, the Marshall Plan’s operational enti- 
ty, the EGA, reported to two Cabinet secretaries. So there is prece- 
dent for that as we’ve described for USOCO. 

With regard to receptivity of the local populace, there is a lesson 
from Iraq on that. In fact, there were two rebuilding programs in 
effect in Iraq — the one in Kurdistan, the northern three provinces, 
and then the one in the southern 15. 

Virtually all the projects in Kurdistan where we were welcomed, 
where we were well received, where we did have substantial sup- 
port, were successful. Most of the projects in the south were not. 

I think that’s reflective of your core point that ensuring stability, 
local stability, local buy-in, local consultation, local engagement, 
are key to successful programs and projects. 

Mr. Vargas. How about you. Ambassador? 

Mr. Herbst. There’s no question that our interventions in Ger- 
many and Japan were successful, even before the Marshall Plan 
and that’s because, as we’ve all mentioned, the Japanese and the 
Germans accepted our presence as legitimate in the wake of their 
defeat. 

In Iraq, that was never accepted except among the Kurds, be- 
cause the Kurds had had a very bad time under Saddam Hussein’s 
regime and also the Kurds looked to us as natural friends. 

The Shia were also repressed under Saddam but they did not 
necessarily see us as friends. And so our intervention in Iraq was 
always going to be much more difficult in the post-military phase 
because we were not fully accepted. 

Mr. Vargas. And I think that’s the unease, I think, that the 
American people feel. I mean, I do think that there is a real unease 
that we have as Americans that we’re spending so much money 
there and that in a few years when we leave they’re not going to 
be our friends. 
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I mean, they’re going to see the world very differently than we 
do and our allies in the region are going to he their enemies. In 
other words, they’re not going to line up on the same side. 

Mr. Herbst. I think that’s the reason why we need to be cau- 
tious as we decide to engage in these countries. 

Mr. Vargas. Any other comment on that? 

Mr. Bowen. USOCO would ensure caution because it would offer 
options. We would not be driven by circumstances as was the case 
in Iraq when we shifted from a plan to leave in 2003 to one that 
ended up requiring us to stay for 10 years. 

And tJSOCO would also provide accountability and transparency 
that it would — that I think would assuage those just concerns that 
the American people have about their dollars being wasted in these 
operations. 

Mr. Vargas. Thank you. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Vargas. 

And we thank our excellent witnesses for wonderful testimony. 
And to conclude our subcommittee, I will just read into the record 
the seven final lessons from Iraq based on the final report from the 
Inspector General. 

Number one, create an integrated civilian military office to plan, 
execute and be accountable for contingency rebuilding activities 
during stabilization and reconstruction operations. 

Two, begin rebuilding only after establishing sufficient security 
and focus first on small programs and projects. 

Three, ensure full host country engagement in program and 
project selection, securing commitments to share costs, possibly 
through loans, and agreements to sustain completed projects after 
their transfer. 

Four, establish uniform contracting personnel and information 
management systems that all SRO participants use. 

Five, require robust oversight of SRO activities from the oper- 
ation’s inception. 

Six, preserve and refine programs developed in Iraq, like the 
Commander’s Emergency Response Program and the Provincial Re- 
construction Team Program, that produce success when used judi- 
ciously. 

And lastly, seven, plan in advance, plan comprehensively and in 
an integrated fashion and have backup plans ready to go. 

Excellent, gentlemen. We appreciate your testimony. We look for- 
ward to working with you in the months ahead. And with that, the 
subcommittee is adjourned. Thank you. 

Mr. Bowen. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

[Whereupon, at 11:45 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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The Honorable Gerald E. Connolly (VA-11) 

MENA Subcommittee Hearing: Learning from Iraq: A Final Report from the Special Inspector 
General for Iraq Reconstruction 
Tuesday, July 9, 2013 
10am 

To date, 4,326 U.S. service members have lost their lives in a war that began under false 
pretenses. The Bush Administration misled America and our allies in the fog after 9/11 by 
claiming that Saddam Hussein had weapons of mass destruction and that he was intent on 
using them. There was talk of yellowcake uranium, aluminum tubes, and the need for 
preemption. The final report from the Special Inspector General for Iraq Reconstruction (SIGIR) 
gives us a baseline to examine the cost of the Iraq war In "blood and treasure.” Though such an 
analysis gives us a quantitative cost, I think many of us agree that the true cost cannot be 
summarized by one number. Despite this harsh truth, we ought to fully examine the financial 
cost of the Iraq War in an effort to truly uncover what another rash military action could cost 
us. 


When the last U.S. troops crossed from Iraq Into Kuwait on December 18, 2011, In accordance 
with the November 2008 Security Agreement (SA), the United States' combat role In Iraq came 
to an end. The phrase "combat role” is operative, as the United States still has a presence in 
Iraq, though our presence Itself is in a state of transition. The Office of Security Cooperation — 
Iraq (OSC-I) claims 3,500 staff and operates out of six total facilities in Iraq. By the end of 2013 
the OSC-I, which is under the authority of the U.S. Ambassador, will transfer its facilities to the 
Government of Iraq. 

As of the end of the last fiscal year (FY 2012), various international donors made available 
$220.2 billion for the relief and reconstruction of Iraq. The United States has provided about 
$60.6 billion, or 28% of the total sum, and the March report from SIGIR details the five major 
funds^ that provided 85% ($51.6 billion) of those funds. I have repeatedly raised concerns about 
one of these funds in particular: the Commander's Emergency Response Program (CERP). This 
fund, which I first learned about during a CODEL to Afghanistan, exists both for Iraq and 
Afghanistan. According to the March SIGIR report, through FY 2011, the Pentagon allocated a 
total of $4.1 billion to CERP in Iraq; as of January 2013, $3.7 billion of the appropriated funds 
had been obligated. As someone who has spent many years working on foreign development, 
the idea of such sums of money being referred to as "walking around money" with little to no 
oversight and coordination is disconcerting to say the least. Moreover, the Idea of commanders 
in war zones with such sums of money invites inefficiency and even temptation. As a proponent 
of transparency and oversight in U.S. security assistance, I dare say CERP has been problematic. 

I only hope that its existence in two wars has not set a precedent for future actions. 

Transparency of U.S. security assistance requires a centralized tracking system of all money and 
projects. As most auditors will say, one has to "follow the money.” The March SIGIR report cites 


^ Iraq Relief & Reconstruction Fund (IRRF), Iraq Security Forces Fund (ISSF), Economic Support Fund (ESF), 
Commander's Emergency Response Program (CERP), International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLE). 
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The Honorable Gerald E. Connolly (VA-11) 


seven databases with which SIGIR and Its staff had to contend to track down large sums of 
money. The most egregious problems were associated with the Iraq Reconstruction 
Management System (IRMS), which had serious problems Including missing, inaccurate, and 
Incomplete data. The March report goes on to detail other issues. Including significant gaps In 
agency records that prevented SIGIR from Identifying how appropriated Iraq relief and 
reconstruction funds were used. Civilian agencies did not come out ahead In this final report. 
For example, USAID tracked financial data by program, but it did not consistently track data on 
projects within the programs. 

The ultimate conclusion of SIGIR's final report is bleak. It states: 

Our inability to account for specific projects, the status of projects, and their use by the 
Iraqis raises questions about the purpose of the spending and whether waste occurred 
in its use. Nonetheless, based on the 390 audits and inspections and over 600 
investigations conducted by SIGIR's audit, inspection, and Investigative staff since 2004, 
our judgment is that waste would range up to at least 15% of Iraq relief and 
reconstruction spending or at least $8 billion.^ 

The notion that waste in reconstruction spending for a war that began under false pretenses 
could amount to at least $S billion Is damning. This must be among the lessons learned from 
Iraq, and it should give us pause as we listen to voices clamor for U.S. action in Syria or other 
parts of the world. 

Thank you. Madam Chairman. 


### 


^ Special Inspector General for Iraq Reconstruction, "Government Agencies Cannot Fully Identify Projects Financed 
with Iraq Relief and Reconstruction Funds," SIGIR, 13-006, 2 March 2013, p. 21. 
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